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By EDWARD SEBASTIAN HOCH 


HE present month, 

August, will prove 

a red-letter one in 

fresh-water yacht- 

ing. What with 

the Regatta at Port 

Dover, Ont., on 
August 3d, the Regatta at Erie, Pa., on 
August 6th, the great Centennial Re- 
gatta to be held at Cleveland during the 
week of August loth, the Interlake Re- 
gatta at Put-in-Bay, on the following 
ing week, and finally the International 
Regatta at Toledo, beginning August 
24th, the North will witness such a mag- 
nificent and long drawn out water festi- 
val as has never been experienced in 
the history of Lake yachting. And 
when on August 24th the beautiful bulb- 
fin yacht Vencedor, of the Lincoln Park 
Yacht club, of Chicago, hardens her 
lines and tests her speed against the 
new Fife cutter Canada, of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, of Toronto, for the 
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Perpetual Cup and to decide the Inter- 
national championship, more yachts and 
more craft will be assembled in the To- 
ledo harbor, on Lake Erie, to witness 
the race than have ever been congre- 
gated at any one point on the Lakes be- 
fore. This great contest will effect the 
climax of the most enthusiastic and 
successful yachting season ever inau- 
gurated on the Great Lakes. 

From the very beginning the present 
yachting season has been a most enthu- 
siastic one. All up and down these in- 
land seas, from the mouth of the St. 
Jawrence to Chicago, and up again, 
over to Duluth, the yachtsmen have 
taken on new life, every club in every 
city along the Lakes having sprung into 
a new and progressive existence. The 
impetus was given early in the season 
when Commodore E. C. Berriman, of 
the Lincoln Park Yacht Club, challenged 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club to an 
international race, he deciding to build 
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a new boat especially for this con- 
test. The challenge was accepted and 
preparations to get the new Chicago 
racer together speedily began. Ad- 
ditional interest was lent to the move- 
ment when the announcement was made 
that the Canadian yachtsmen, not will- 
ing to run any risk of losing their hon- 
ors by trusting to their old craft, had 
determined to build a new one. An or- 
der was placed with the Fifes of Fairlee, 
Scotland, on the Clyde, for one of their 
famous cutters. The result is the mag- 
nificent boat Canada which was launch- 
ed in the waters of Lake Ontario in the 
latter part of last June. She is a splen- 
did specimen of the best Scottish yacht- 
craft, and was designed by Mr. Will 
Fife, Jr., her frame being gotten out and 
set up in the Fife yards, under his super- 
vision. She was then shipped to Canada, 
by way of New York, arriving there May 
13. The balance of the construction 
was placed in the hands of Andrews, of 
Oakville, about twenty miles from To- 
ronto. The lead keel was cast and the 
planking, deck, and spars were made 
there. The sails were made by the fa- 
mous sailmakers, Lapthorne & Ratsey. 

Meantime Commodore _ Berriman’s 
yacht, Vencedor (Spanish for Con- 
queror), was progressing rapidly in the 
yacht yards of the Racine Boat Manu- 
facturing Company. She was designed 
by Mr. Theodore Poeckel, who was 
formerly chief designer with Nat Herre- 
schoff, builder of Defender. She was 
launched in the last week of June, with- 
out ceremony. 

It is the interest and expectation cen- 
tred in the coming contest of these 
two yachts that has given to the pres- 
ent season its extraordinary impetus. 
The race is expected to be the best yet 
run, and will be watched with interest 
not only along the Lakes but from both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The Vencedor is an extreme bulb-fin 
yacht of the same type as Howard 
Gould’s twenty-rater Niagara. She is 
planked double skin, the outside plank- 
ng being of mahogany rubbed down 
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and finished bright. Her length is in 
the neighborhood of forty-five feet, al- 
though her exact measurements are, ex- 
cept to the builders, unknown. The 
greatest secrecy in every way has been 
observed in the building of this yacht, 
and no photographs have been allowed 
to be taken of her inthedocks. For this 
reason it is generally believed that 
there is something essentially new 
about this boat in a yacht-making and 
yacht-racing way, and that when she 
comes to the test she will develop a 
surprise. At the time of the writing of 
this article she had been tried on Lake 
Michigan, at Racine, and in sailing and 
handling had proven eminently satis- 
factory. Her skipper is Irving G. Bar- 
bour, formerly quartermaster of the 
Defender, and he will sail her in the 
coming International race. 

The Canada will be sailed by Captain 
#Emelius Jarvis, of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, with a créw of amateurs. 
This boat is owned by asyndicate which 
includes some of the representative citi- 
zens of Toronto. Besides Captain Jarvis 
there are among her stockholders,—all 
members of the Royal Canadian Yacht 
club,—George Gooderham, president of 
the Bank of Toronto, and head of the 
firm Gooderham & Warts; George H. 
Gooderham, son of George Gooderham, 
a member of the firm Gooderham & 
Warts; J. H. Plummer, general mana- 
ger of the Bank of Commerce; James 
Ross, of Montreal; F. J. Phillips, of the 
the Canadian Manufacturing Co. and 
the Consolidated Plate Glass Co. ; S. F. 
McKinnon, wholesale merchant and 
ex-president of the Toronto Board of 
Trade. The length of the Canada is, 
as given out, 42 feet 6 inches, this en- 
titling her to double time allowance in 
all her races with the Vencedor, at her 
length of over 45 feet. 

Her first trials which were made in the 
latter part of June have not proved sat- 
isfactory. She was several times beaten 
by the Royal Hamilton yacht Ze/ma, 
owned by Commodore R. A. Lucas of 
the Royal Hamilton Yacht Club, nota- 











CELEBRATED YACHTS ON THE GREAT LAKES 


‘HATTIE: B,”" ‘* VALIANT,” 
Owned by E. Baker and others Owned by S. B. Ford. 
“HATTIE,” S. S. SENTINEL,” * FRIX.” 
Owned by B. H. Brodwell. Owned by L. C. Wachuutt. 
‘ATHCETE,’* SS. “WItsUR;” ‘* PHANTOM,"’ 
Of the Racine Club. Owned by M. A. Wilbur. An old Chicago racer, owned by A.B. Sheutte. 
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‘* Sleeping Bear,'’ 


bly on the 1st of July last, when the 
latter wrested from the championship 
defender Her Majesty the Queen’s Cup 
which has been with the Royal Cana- 
dian Yacht Club so long. 

To get the race on their waters the 
Toledo yachtsmen offered a purse of 
$1,500 to the winner, agreeing also to 
provide all accessories to the race in the 
way of tugs, stake-boats, etc. In ad- 
dition to this a special challenge cup 
has been dedicated by a prominent To- 
ledo yachtsman, these prizes together 
with the perpetual challenge cup cost- 
ing $500 to be paid for by the loser of the 
race. The opening of this great water 
festival will take place at Port Dover. 

The Centennial Regatta is, however, to 
be held at Cleveland. The prizes offered 
to the winners in these latter races are 
numerous and valuable, something like 
$7,000 having been set aside for this 
purpose by the Cleveland Yacht Club. 





Lake Michigan 


The Put-in-Bay prizes to be awarded 
during the Put-in-Bay Regatta of the 
following week are also of value, and 
the programme of the entire yachting 
episode is such as to bring out and into 
competition every racer on the Lakes. 

On the three lakes Ontario, Erie, and 
Michigan there are three great organ- 
izations which supervise the entire Lake 
yachting and provide each season for a 
certain number of regattas. These or- 
ganizations are the Lake Yacht Racing 
Association of Lake Ontario; the Inter- 
lake Yachting Association of Lake Erie, 
and the Lake Michigan Association of 
Lake Michigan. These associations are 
made up of representatives from the 
different clubs along the Lakes, and are 
officered by selections from these mem- 
bers. They systematically appoint dates 
and places where races are to to be run 
and see to it that their arranged pro- 
gramme is carried out. 

















Yachting on the Great Lakes is not, 
as many might and do imagine, of com- 
paratively recent development. Over a 
half a century ago there were swift 
sailers on the upper lakes, at least on 
Lake Ontario, and during all the years 
since then the lake waters have not been 
without their yachts and yachtsmen. 
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superiority, and the experience derived 
from this period of contest did much to- 
ward deciding the design of the America 
Cup defender of 1895. The celebrated 
Cuthbert, of Canada, built boats regu- 
larly for the Canadians to be sailed on 
the Ontario waters against those built 
for the Americans by the famous 








T 





Off Pyramid Point, Lake Michigan 


The truth is that the yachting on these 
inland waters has done possibly as 
much as any other one agency towards 
developing the sport and making it the 
fine and skilful pastime it now is. It 
was the opportunity of comparison and 
deciding on the merits of different com- 
peting yachts afforded by the early In- 
ternational races on Lake Ontario that 
in a great manner made possible and 
helped bring about the present perfect- 
ed specimens of racing yachts. For al- 


most forty years the keel boats of Cana- 
da and the centreboard boats of America 
contested on these waters to decide their 





McGilhar, of New York, and the expert 
out-puts of these two great designers 
were tested to constant and repeated 
improvement. After these came Wat- 
son and Fife, of England, and the 
famous Burgess, of Boston. The boats 
of these two great builders were raced 
against each other in the International 
races on Lake Ontario, the results being 
watched carefully by the competitive 
designers, Burgess going up from Bos- 
ton to witness the races and Watson and 
Fife getting reports of them in detail by 
correspondence. And for some time 
these tests of their respective ideas in 
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yachts were the only ones that these 
competitive international designers had 
to judge from, none of their yachts dur- 
ing this period sailing together on salt 
water. Soin fact the international con- 
tests on Lake Ontario did much to 
bring to a climax of perfection the Eng- 
lish deep keel and American centre- 
board yachts, and, by doing this, to 
establish the superiority of the better 
style and enable yachtsmen, as they 
have done this last year, to decide in- 
telligently between them. 

But until the last twenty-five years 
Lake yachting of any importance had 
been restricted almost entirely to Lake 
Ontario alone. Since then, however, 
the movement has gone gradually West- 
ward until now there is hardly a por- 
tion of the Great Lakes that is not dot- 
ted with its yachts. At the beginning 
of the present season there were regis- 
tered twenty-four yacht clubs between 
the St. Lawrence and Duluth. And alli 
of these are yacht clubs with substan- 
tial fleets and whose careers are flourish- 
ing. Some of them have memberships 
of as high as six hundred and few have 
less than one hundred. 

On Lake Ontario there are six yacht 
clubs. They are: The Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club and the Queen City Yacht 
Club, of Toronto; the Bay of Quinte 
Yacht Club, the Royal Hamilton Yacht 
Club; the Oswego Yacht Club, of Os- 
wego, New York, and the Rochester 
Yacht Club, of Rochester, New York. 

On Lake Erie there are the Buffalo 
Yacht Club, the Erie Yacht Club, the 
Sandusky Yacht Club, the Cleveland 
Yacht Club, the Detroit Yacht Club, the 
Michigan Yacht Club, the Citizens 
Yachting Association, of Detroit, 
Mich.; the Ohio Yacht Club, the Toledo 
Yacht Club and the Put-in-Bay Yacht 
Club, of Put-in-Bay, Mich. 

On Lake Michigan: The Lincoln 
Park Yacht Club, the Columbia Yacht 
Club, the Chicago Yacht Club, the 
Milwaukee Yacht Club, the Racine 
Yacht Club, the Green Bay Yacht Club, 
he Manitowoc Yacht Club, the Mari- 
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nette and Menomonee Yacht Clubs, of 
Marinette, Wis. 

On Lake Superior: The Duluth Yacht 
club is the only notable one. 

Together these clubs will aggregate 
a membership that will reach ten thou- 
sand and their combined fleets will 
easily number five hundred yachts. In 
this fleet are something like two dozen 
steam-yachts, half of which will rank 
with the best, swiftest, and costliest 
steam-yachts afloat. Among the sailing- 
yachts are a number of historic craft, 
famous old racers, and not a few Amer- 
ica Cup defenders. There are also at 
least half-a-dozen new racers which their 
owners think could give a good race to 
the best of their counterparts on salt 
water. 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN YACHT CLUB 


Possibly the most flourishing of the 
Great Lake yacht clubs is the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, of Toronto, Cana- 
da. Thisclub has, enrolled, over six 
hundred members, and its membership 
embraces some of the most prominent 
citizens of the city of Toronto. This club 
is also the oldest of the present exist- 
ing clubs on the Lake. Its origin dates 
away back to the middle of the century. 
It numbered among its early commo- 
dores and members such famous men as 
Dr. Edward Stodder, consulted by two 
continents during his lifetime, owner 
of the old schooner Geraldine and the 
cutter Breeze. From the decks of his 
yachts he surveyed the boundaries of 
Lake Ontario and made the first reliable 
chart of that Lake for the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. With him there was Ben Clark- 
son, owner of Glance and Wideawake, 
also Hogarty of the Aestre/, Gifford 
of the Gorilla and Blake of the Ripple. 
These men and these boats together 
with their associates and Dr. Barron 


and his lateen-rigged yacht, and the 
English iron cutter Aive/ (still sailing), 
the Nora Creina, and the Dart made a 
club and a fleet that were well known 
to the Indians along the borders of Lake 
Ontario over forty years ago. 


The old 
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W. A. PAULSEN, W. D. BOYCE, E. C. BERRIMAN, 
Commodcre Chicago Yacnt Ciub. Commodore Columbia Yacht Club, Chicago. Commodore Lincoln Park Yacht Club. 
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The Surf at St. 


Rivet of this early fleet is sailing yet 
and won two cups for deep draught 
yachts as late as 1880. She was built 
long before the middle of the century 
and was a crack racer in England before 
she was sent to America. Riding the 
water as she does to-day with not a plate 
of her iron hull changed, she is possi- 
bly the oldest craft afloat in all 
America. 

A review of the history of this old 
club shows that the recent trouble be- 
tween the Valkyrie and Defender 
about alleged shifting of ballast was 
not the first difficulty of that kind ex- 
perienced in international yachting 
contests. In the early part of the seven- 
ties, when the /va was ‘lefeating every- 
thing, the Royal Canadian Yacht Club 
built the Brunette especially to beat 
her. The Brunette was successful in 
the first race. Then hearing that the 


Helena Island 


Ina hada habit of shifting her ballast 
without apprising her rival, the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club insisted on put- 
ting ‘‘a scrutineer’’ aboard her, which 
they did, in the person of one Henry 
Duggan. The result was that two men 
felloverboard. The Jna’s record up to 
that time had been 30 races run and 27 
first prizes won. Itis alleged that a 
number of years after this dispute, the 
sailing-master of the /va, aman named 
Marks, confessed to the Canadian sailors 
of the shifting of his ballast, and ex- 
plained how he was able to do it so 
quickly. 

After the Brunette and the 7na came 
the Cuthbert sloop Lady Standly, then 
the schooner Oriole, and the Annie 
Cuthbert, which outran everything on 
the Lakes, not excluding the wonderful 
Cora of Chicago. The Cygnet purchased 
from Buffalo, and the A/arm, of H. J. 
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Off ‘‘ Wangaschaunce’’ in a Blow 


Grasset, were later editions. About 
this time Commodore A. R. Boswell, 
who long served in that capacity for 
the club, became prominent. Inthe old 
schooner Geraldine he hoped to make 
popular the trips around the lake, and 
to the Thousand Isles, that were early 
introduced by Dr. Stodder. These trips 
the Commodore continued in his more 
recent yachts Madcap and Verve //., 
and they are now his favorite sails in 
his present splendid racer | veda. 

The Royal Canadian fleet has steadily 
increased until it has to-day the largest 
and most complete enrolment of yachts 
on the Lakes. A recent review of its 
boats shows its fleet to contain: Four 
first-class yachts, five forty-six-footers, 
six forty-footers, two thirty-five-footers, 
three thirty-footers, eight twenty-five- 
footers, eight twenty-one-footers, six 


skiff class, and nine steam-yachts; and 
the number of its boats has greatly in- 


creased since this list was taken. Not 
a few of these yachts are famous,—the 
Vreda especially, which, in 1891, won 
the Queen’s Cup, which was presented 
by Her Majesty Queen Victoria that 
year to Canadian yachtsmen as a chal- 
lenge cup. The same year she also 
won the Prince of Wales Challenge 
Cup, long contested for by Canadian 
yachts. 

The Sonntag, a screw steamer; Con- 
dor, a cutter yacht; Ae/pie, a cutter; 
Wand, acutter yacht; the Or7ole, the 
Thistledown, the Verve, the Azleen, 
the Vidette, Erma, and the Zelma, 
(built to defeat the Oswego boat, Christ- 
mas, and now owned by Commodore 
Lucas, of the Royal Hamilton Yacht 
Club), areall famous yachts of this club. 
The first clubhouse of this club was an 
old Lake Ontario passenger steamer, 
from which the wheels had been taken, 
and which was anchored at a conven- 




















WELL-KNOWN YACHTSMEN OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


JOSEPH RUFF, E. P. WARREN, 
Time-keeper cf every important Yacht Race President Lake Michigan Yachting Association. 
on Lake Michigan. Cc. O. ANDREWS, 
GEO. WARRINGTON, Secretary Lincoln Park Yacht Club, and of the Lake 
Fleet-Captain Lincoln Park Yacht Club. Michigan Yachting Association. 
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‘* Sugar Loaf,’’ Macinac Island 


ient place off the shore. From this 
homely beginning has come one of the 
most beautiful yacht club headquarters 
in America. The present home of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club on Toronto 
Island, just across the bay from To- 
ronto City, is certainly such, and al- 
though the clubhouse building is not 
so pretentious, yet its surroundings 
in the way of lawns and flowers, and 
lake and general beautiful scenery and 
prospect, are equalled by no other 
yacht club headquarters. 


THE ROYAL HAMILTON YACHT CLUB 


Another prominent association is the 
Royal Hamilton Yacht Club, of Hamil- 
ton, Ont. This organization dates its 
origin back to the fall of 1887, when 
the Hamilton Yacht Club was organ- 


ized. Up to that time the Hamilton 
yachts, such as Annie Cuthbert, Bru- 
nette, and Coquette, sailing under the 
colors of the Burlington Yacht Club of 
those days, did much to make racing 
lively on the Lakes, but no united move- 
ment had been put on foot to definite- 
ly organize a yacht association until 
November 1, 1887. 

The club fleet at this time consisted 
of twenty yachts, fourteen of which 
were centreboard sloops, five cutters, 
and one a steam-yacht. A clubhouse 
was built, and the first club race was 
held on May 24, 1888, around a twelve- 
mile triangular course, on Hamilton 
Bay, which has ever since been the 
course of all the club’s races. In this 
first race there were seven starters. 
During the first season there were four- 














teen other races held, besides the races 
at the annual regatta, given under the 
auspices of the Lake Yacht Racing 
Association, of which body the Royal 
Hamilton Club had become a member. 

A new clubhouse was built in 1890 
at Hamilton Beach, that strip of sand 
which separates Hamilton Bay from 
Lake Ontario. It was about this time 
that a petition also was sent by the 
club to Her Majesty, Queen Vic- 
toria, of England, requesting that 
the Hamilton Yacht Club might be per- 
mitted to assume the title ‘‘ Royal,”’ 
and carry the blue ensign of Her Ma- 
jesty’s fleet. In March, 1891, the per- 
mission was Officially granted, the club 
receiving from headquarters an Admi- 
ralty warrant, authorizing its boats to 
carry the blue ensign, witha crown and 
maple-leaf in the flag; after which it 
took on the title, ‘‘The Royal Hamil- 
ton Yacht Club.”’ 

By the first of May, of that year, the 
club membership had increased to over 
five hundred, and the plans of the new 
clubhouse were changed to provide for 
a more commodious and elaborate 
building, to cost $13,000, and to be lo- 
cated ona site adjoining the piers, a 
lease of which had been obtained from 
the government. The clubhouse, as it 
now stands, is asplendid structure, with 
many beautiful verandas, from which a 
most beautiful view of Lake Ontario 
and the beach is had. With the in- 
crease in membership came naturally 
an increase in yachts, and in this year 
the fleet of the club numbered fifty- 
four boats. In this year, also (1891), the 
Queen presented to the club a hand- 
some cup, to be known as Her Majes- 
ty’s Trophy, and to be raced for annu- 
ally. The first race for this cup was 
sailed at Toronto on July 1, 1891, when 
the Royal Canadian yacht Vreda beat 
the Royal Hamilton yacht White 


Wings by only two scconds, the latter 
having had the misfortune to lose her 
topmast while having the race well in 
hand. 


In the following year the cup 
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was won back again by the Royal 
Hamilton Club, the race being held at 
Hamilton, and won by the Royal Ham- 
ilton cutter Vancy, which beat the new 
Fife lugger Vidette, of the Royal Cana- 
dian Yacht Club, by over five minutes. 
In 1892 the cup was sailed for again at 
Hamilton, and won by the famous 
Royal Canadian cutter Zelma. 

Besides these annual regattas a large 
number of races, open only to the club 
boats, are given each year, in which 
splendid prizes are awarded. 

The Royal Hamilton Club has its 
famous yachts also. Besides the Ze/- 
ma, now the property of Commodore 
Lucas, of the Royal Hamilton, some of 
its representative boats are the cutter 
Samoa, the cutter Aggie, the cutter 
Psyche, centreboard cutter White 
Wings, keel yacht Nera, cutter Nancy, 
keel yacht Volante, and the steamer 
Naiad. 


THE OSWEGO YACHT CLUB 


On April 21, 1881, the Oswego Boat 
Club was organized with the following 
officers: President, L. C. Kenyon; Vice- 
President, J. D. Higgins; Secretary, 
Frank Penfield; Treasurer, D. S. Rad- 
cliffe ; Directors, John T. Mott, W. B. 
Phelps, Jr., and D. M. Irwin. The 
membership of the club numbered fifty- 
five at this time. In September of the 
following year the name of the club 
was changed to that of the Oswego 
Yacht Club, and was incorporated as 
such in the following February. The 
titles of President and Vice-President 
were changed to Commodore and Vice- 
Commodore accordingly, the same per- 
sons however continuing in office. In 
1884, Commodore John T. Mott present- 
ed to the club a champion pennant to 
be sailed for by the club’s yachts in all 
the annual races and regattas. The 
clubhouse which was built at the time 
of the first organization of the club, on 
the lake front between Third and Fourth 
Streets, was greatly improved and en- 
larged during the following few years. 
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Two years ago the membership had in- 
creased to 179 and the fleet to twelve 
sailing and five steam-yachts. 

The first annual regatta of the Club 
was sailed September 14, 1881. The 
prizes were won by the Z//a and Filor- 
ence, the former of the first and the lat- 
ter yacht of the second class. 

The first opening cruise of the club 
was sailed in June, 1882, the destina- 
tion being Fairhaven. The following 
yachts were in the race and arrived in 
the ordernamed: Zila, Laura, Crickett, 
Rhoda, Fascination, and Vixen. 

The Oswego Club was fairly success- 
ful in the regattas with other clubs, un- 
til 1890, when its phenomenal forty- 
footer Yama surprised the fresh-water 
sailing community by beating almost 
everything on the Lakes. In her first 
race she not only distanced all the 
boats of her class, but finished the race 
eleven minutes ahead of the Orvole, 
the leader in the largest class. For years 
the }ama was the dread and admira- 
tion of all the yachtsmen on the Great 
Lakes. The Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club had a boat, the Zelma, built es- 
pecially to beat her, the design of the 
former being the same as that of the 
latter, but in the test the }a@ma came 
out gloriously victorious. 

The officers of the Oswego Club are: 
Commodore, John T. Mott; Vice-Com- 
modore, W. B. Phelps; Fleet-Captain, 
Allen Ames; Secretary and Treasurer, 
W. B. Couch. 


THE ROCHESTER YACHT CLUB 


The Rochester Yacht Club under 
the name of the Rochester Club was or- 
ganized in August, 1875, with a fleet of 
eighteen yachts, the first officers of the 
Club being Commodore, Joseph C. Tone; 
Vice-Commodore, L. M. Dodge; Rear- 
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Commodore, W. A. Stace; Measurer, 
E. M. Willard; Regatta Committee, 
E. Angevine, S. H. Lowe, and J. A. Hol- 
kestra. It was in the early days of this 
club that the famous Seth Green sprang 
up and created so much consternation 
by her winning proclivities among all 
the yachtsmen on that part of the 
lake. 

In 1875 an International Regatta was 
held by the Club, off Ontario Beach, 
Charlotte, N. Y., and in the year 
following a reorganization was effected 
and the new name of the Rochester 
Yacht Club adopted. From this time 
on until 1886 there was a lull of interest. 
In this latter year another reorganiza- 
tion took place, and in the year follow- 
ing the club was incorporated, the in- 
corporators being George H. Newell, 
Mathew Cartwright, Edward N. Wal- 
bridge, Charles A. Warts, Edmund 
Ocumpagh, Wm. N. Oothaut, Harvey 
S. Tamer, George P. Goulding, and C. 
A. Phillips. In this year, also, the club 
was admitted to the Lake Yacht Racing 
Association. In July of 1887 the first 
regatta of the club under the auspices 
of this association was given and regu- 
larly since that time this regatta has 
been held. 

In 1889 a large clubhouse was built on 
Ontario Beach on the west side of the 
Genesee River, and a few years after 
that a marine railway was erected on 
which to draw their boats up out of the 
water and into winter quarters. 

A recent report of the enrolment of 
the club’s fleet showed it to comprise 
twenty-seven sailing-yachts and six 
steamers. The present officers are: 
Commodore, A. T. Hagen; Vice-Com- 
modore, F. S. Todd; Fleet-Captain, J. 
W. Robluns; Secretary and Treasurer, 
J. B. Pritchard. 


( To be continued in September.) 














A CAMERA AND A CONSCIENCE 


By W. ArcH. McCLEAN 


IGBY COCKBORN was like unto 
many other mortals. He had his 
weak as well as his good points. 


R 


The former, however, overshadowed the 
latter in the days of his early manhood, 
at that time of life when the worse ele- 
ments need a tight rein in a strong, 
steady grasp. Rigby had neither the 
tight rein nor the strong hold of him- 


self. He had a competency, did not 
have to work, hence did not work. He 
was his own master, with a highly ner- 
vous temperament and without a single 
softening outward influence. 

Hence it was that Rigby Cockborn 
was one of those unpleasant high-strung 
beings. He was irritable, impatient, 
and very often rash. He wasself-willed. 
At all times he was self-assertive. He 
seemed to be always making an uncon- 
scious effort to make others believe, 
think, and see from his point of view. 
In the end he made himself believe, 
think, and see things not as they were 
but as he wished them to be. Facts 
were colored as he saw them. Conclu- 
sions and truths to him became self- 
deceptions. 

Self-reflection had caused Rigby Cock- 
born to be greatly satisfied with him- 
self. As he saw himself, he was always 
consistent, his intentions good, and his 
acts compared flatteringly with those of 
other men. Whatever he did he made 
himself believe was right. If anything 
was done with a qualm, it was soon 
painted with self-satisfying colors, so 
that in time it took on a commendable 
appearance. 

Rigby Cockborn in the course of his 
life ran into many mistakes, mistakes 
from which he derived no benefit, for he 
failed to profit by them. They were twist- 
(2) 
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ed and colored afterward until in his con- 
sciousness they lost every effect of being 
errors. In time his rashness took on the 
characteristics of habits. A calamity 
was the goal. There was no other end 
on the course he was running. 

An acquaintance teasingly said to him 
one day: 

“By the way, Rigby, you were the 
subject of a capital bon-mot the other 
evening. Ben Kirkwood in one of his in- 
imitable moods said, ‘Rigby Cockborn 
changes base with the ease of a kaleido- 
scope; the way he looked at facts yester- 
day is not the way he looks at the same 
facts to-day, for there has beena turn 
ofthe machine. Veracity seems to be a 
chameleon to him.’”’ 

Rigby Cockborn did not enjoy the don- 
mot. Feeding upon it his wrath grew 
at rapid paces. It was a reflection on 
his character, his honor had been assail- 
ed, his veracity questioned in a way to 
be made a laughing-stock. He worked 
himself into a fearful rage. He did not 
propose to submit. He would demand 
an apology or ——. He started for the 
office of Kirkwood. Before starting, 
with unusual rashness, he put in his 
pocket a revolver that had been in his 
possession for years. 

Reaching Kirkwood’s office shortly 
after the noon hour, Rigby Cockborn 
found the man he sought alone. Ap- 
proaching him, he said in an insulting 
tone: 

“‘T understand that you have been 
making sport of my character, that you 
have vilely slandered me. I have come 
to tell you that your conduct is more in 
keeping with that of a dog than a man.”’ 

‘“‘T will have to ask you to be more 
careful in your language, if you wish to 
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remain here,’’ Ben Kirkwood coolly an- 
swered. 

‘“‘I did not come here to be further 
insulted by you,’ hotly replied Rigby. 
‘1 demand an apology not only to my- 
self but to those before whom you have 
vilified me.”’ 

‘* Those who come asking a favor in 
the way of an apology should couch 
their requests in more becoming words,”’ 
was Kirkwood’s reply. 

‘“Do you mean that you refuse to 
apologize?’’ Rigby cried. 

‘‘T mean,’’ answered Kirkwood, ‘‘that 
I do not care to deal with any man in 
the irrational mood that you are in at 
the present time. Besides, I do not un- 
derstand what has called forth this out- 
burst.” 

‘*You don’t want to understand, you 
mean,’’ angrily replied Rigby. ‘‘ You 
know well enough that within a few 
days’ time you have dropped certain 
damnable innuendoes, insinuating that 
I was a liar. As you don’t see fit to 
apologize, I have a notion to make you,”’ 
—moving toward Kirkwood. 

‘‘T would scarcely think a gentleman 
would resort to such cowardly behavior 
as this,’ Kirkwood coolly remarked. 

Then Rigby Cockborn losing control 
of himself rushed at Kirkwood. The 
latter backed toward portiéres of heavy 
curtains. He pushed through them, 
Rigby following, crying with rage : 

‘‘ You'are acontemptible cur! I could 
kill you!” 

They had passed into a long narrow 
apartment. A lounge anda chair were 
the only pieces of furniture in the room. 
At the end opposite to that from which 
they entered there was a low mantel 
with several boxes on it. 

As they entered the room Rigby, 
blind with rage, pulled out his revolver. 
As he did so Kirkwood stepped to one 
side so that both their bodies would be 
exposed to the side of the room where 
the mantel was located, saying: 

‘*Thisis going too far. Your conduct 
is outrageous.”’ ; 

‘Yours is worse. You would ruin with 
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aslander what is dearer than life—char- 
acter. I would only take your life.’’ 

‘*You are mad,’’ Kirkwood replied. 

‘‘Mad, am I,’’ cried Rigby, ‘“‘ then 
take that! ”’ 

Kirkwood sprang for the revolver, and 
grasped Cockborn’s arm. The two men 
clinching, struggled for several mo- 
ments. Then Rigby, the more powerful 
of the two, with one hand holding the 
pistol, pushed the barrel of the revolver 
with the other down toward the breast of 
Kirkwood, while the latter struggled to 
turn it aside. There was a smothered 
report. The two men fell to the floor, 
Kirkwood’s grasp still fast to the pistol. 
Rigby Cockborn, now frightened by the 
shot and its result, hastily arose to his 
feet. Beholding the form of Kirkwood 
with hand clasped over the revolver, 
instantly the thought—suicide—entered 
his brain. He hastened away. He had 
met no one in the building as he en- 
tered. Noone was encountered in his 
exit. 

It seemed an age to Rigby Cockborn 
as he awaited in terror ‘the coming of 
the next day. When itcame he read in 
the newspapers an account of the sui- 
cide of a notable citizen, Benjamin 
Kirkwood. It was told how all the oc- 
cupants of the building in which his 
office was located left for their mid-day 
lunch. That in the afternoon his body 
was found in a small private room con- 
nected with his office. That nothing 
was disturbed in either room. That the 
the pistol with which the act was done 
was still clenched in his hand when the 
body was found, with one chamber 
empty. That the shot had _pierc- 
ed the heart. No other cause could 
be assigned than a noted sadness, re- 
sulting from the loss of his wife, sev- 
eral months previously, leaving to his 
care a babe of a few months. 

There was nothing new in the papers 
the next day, or the next. The fourth 
day brought the verdict of a coroner’s 
jury of suicide. Ben Kirkwood had no 
near relatives in the city, no one to 
spend time and money to look more 

















particularly into the manner of his 
death. The reports of the newspapers 
were accepted by those who had any in- 
terest in him as correct. His daughter 
Katherine was taken in charge by a 
near relative of her mother. 

Several months later Rigby Cockborn, 
going along the street, had his attention 
attracted to an announced auction of 
the office furniture and effects of Ben- 
jamin Kirkwood. Since that fearful day 
Rigby seemed possessed of more pru- 
dence. Now something admonished 
him to acquire that furniture. He at- 
tended the sale and bought for a mere 
song the entire contents of Kirkwood’s 


office. It was carted off to his bachelor 
residence and stowed away in the 
garret. 


The fear and anxiety immediately 
following the killing passing away, Rig- 
by Cockborn grew to feel at ease. As 
time flew by he became still more com- 
fortable. Rigby was notso depraved as 
to feel at ease because he was an unap- 
prehended murderer. He was intelli- 
gent, he had a brain, he possessed that 
which is called conscience. 

Rigby grew to feel comfortable, be- 
cause he told himself that he had good 
cause to become enraged. That, as he 
remembered the occurrence, Kirkwood 
took hold of the pistol and in conse- 
quence he had only fought desperately 
to prevent it being taken away from 
himself and turned upon himself. That 
by some accident while Kirkwood had 
the revolver it became discharged, so 
that the result was an accidental self- 
destruction. He told himself so often 
this statement of the facts that he came 
to believe it. The newspapers corrob- 
orated him ; it was a suicide, with the 
difference to him of being an intention- 
al one. 

With all the old-time facility Rigby 
colored and painted the facts to his con- 
science. He reasoned his deceptions to 
himself, lying to self until the real facts 
became twisted and distorted in his 


memory, in his conscience, until his 
only remorse was that he had been fool- 
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ish enough to have taken the pistol 
with him and thus indirectly have been 
a cause to the end. Therefore Rigby 
Cockborn having acquitted himself up- 
on false premises felt at ease and more 
comfortable the further time separated 
him from the event. 

Five years brought him to a camera 
craze. A friend who was an enthusi- 
ast, talked to him until he bought a 
camera and outfit. In a short time 
Rigby was much interested, becoming 
successful in catching and developing 
pictures from his camera. 

In arranging a room in his residence 
for his use he came upon the furniture 
of Kirkwood. He notice now among the 
stuff an oblong box. If he remembered 
correctly it stood upon the mantel of 
that inner room of Kirkwood’s. It was, 
in fact,a camera. He opened it to dis- 
cover over a dozen undeveloped films. 
At an early date he went to work to 
develop these films. 

Ben Kirkwood had had quite a pen- 
chant for photography. It had been the 
source of much amusement and pastime 
to him. He had made many experi- 
ments. With the camera that came into 
Rigby’s hands he had been particularly 
successful in rigging an ingenious de- 
vice to. He had connected to it an au- 
tomatic arrangement that by clock- 
work exposed a new film and moved the 
shutters. When Kirkwood turned to 
the side of the room the day he was 
killed he had touched an electric but- 
ton that had set going the clock-work. 

Rigby Cockborn developing the three 
last films in that camera made a start- 
ling discovery. There were preserved 
three instantaneous views of his crime, 
taken at intervals of about twenty sec- 
onds! The first was the pointing of the 
pistol by himself at Kirkwood. The 
second was the struggle with Kirkwood 
holding his arm. The third was the 
pressing with both hands of the revol- 
ver to the breast of Kirkwood, the latter 
trying to push it aside. A light vapor 
at the pistol indicated exposure was at 
momeut of its discharge. 
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As this untampered record of his 
crime burnt itself into the brain, the 
memory, the conscience of Rigby Cock- 
born, he burst out : 

‘‘T have lied to myself,—lied to my- 
self. I killed him. I killed him.” 

He stood as it were before himself a 
self-confessed liar and murderer. He 
felt the ground he was standing upon 
slipping away from him. A darkness 
enveloped him. His eyes were riveted 
upon the films with their developed ter- 
ror, developed by himself. It was as 
if his conscience had swept aside the 
deceptions, turning the fearful truth to- 
ward the eyes of his soul so that they 
could see and understand. He had dis- 
covered his own crime, uncovered his 
own deceptions. At length with a curse 
he destroyed the films, the only evi- 
dence of his crime. 

Cockborn by destroying the films did 
not, could not, put himself back where 
he was before he discovered them. The 
facts this time were indelibly impressed 
upon his brain, his memory, his con- 
science. He seemed to see the pictures 
constantly as though they were being 
drawn before his eyes. They carried 
him back to the crime of that inner 
room. Heknew they photographed the 
truth. Realizing this as the pictures 
seemed to pass before him, Rigby Cock- 
born cried to himself : 

“‘T lied to self, deceived self, trifled 
with my soul. I have perjured self in 
the sight of self. I am a liar. If he 
said I lied he said no more than the 
truth. Iam a liar—and worse—a mur- 
derer !’’ 

Rigby entered into a period of his life 
that was all darkness, despair, remorse, 
a hell of torture. Days seemed to be 
eternities to him. Several years later 
found him in less darkness, for Rigby 
Cockborn had take the orders of priest- 
hood. He had given his wealth to the 
Church. 

In his new position he became re- 
markable for the power with which he 
handled the Commandment, ‘‘ Thou 
He expounded 


shalt do no murder.”’ 
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with a nicety all distinctions of hatred 
and wrath. He admonished greatest 
care over conduct and language to keep 
that which tended toward murder out 
of the heart. He warned against justify- 
ing one’s wrath to one’s self. Condemn- 
ing the self he held throttled under his 
foot he did penance for his crime. 

The priest— Rigby Cockborn— was 
sent to a distant parish. His theme on 
the first Sunday he officiated was self- 
destruction. The suicide was likened 
unto the man with a single talent, who 
buried that which had been given him— 
life—and who was assigned to outer 
darkness. He became eloquent in de- 
veloping this text. 

A maiden came to the confessional 
that Sunday afternoon near vesper time. 
With tears flowing she sobbed : 

‘‘Father, I come to you with a burden 
that is breaking my heart. The Church 
has taught me there is no hope for the 
soul of the one who destroys his own 
body. Your words of this morning burn 
in my heart and brain. Many years I 
have loved and revered the memory of 
my father. I accidentally discovered 
yesterday that it is said he took his own 
life. I have lived for years in the hope 
of seeing him hereafter. Tell me— is he 
lost? Will I never go tohim? Some- 
thing said to me this morning, Destroy 
thyself that you may be with your 
father.”’ 

‘‘ Daughter, speak not, think not such 
thoughts.”’ 

‘Father, such thoughts come unbid- 
den. Is my father lost to me forever, 
tell me?” 

‘‘What is thy name, daughter?’’ the 
priest asked. 

‘“‘Katherine Kirkwood,’’ was the maid- 
en’s answer. 

The priest’s cheeks blanched, but the 
next question was asked in the same 
quiet way : 

‘‘Thy father’s name ?”’ 

‘‘Benjamin Kirkwood.’’ At the name 
the priest’s conscience had him by the 
throat. He saw the record of the camie- 
ra as preserved by his conscience as 
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though it had been but yesterday he 
made their horrible discovery. Now 
the damned spot—his crime—would not 
out; it followed him, pursued him like 
a Nemesis. It had taken a new form, a 
maiden at the confessional. He man- 
aged to ask: 

‘‘ Where did your father live?” 

‘“‘In B——. It was there they found 
him, as I am told, one afternoon in his 
office—dead. Tell me--is my father lost 
to me forever? Is there no hope for 
him,—for me?’’ sobbed the maiden. 

The priest was struggling with self. 
The story of his crime was locked up 
in his own breast; no mortal knew it. 
None had ever guessed it. It was be- 
yond human discovery. Here was a sup- 
plicant, to whom that which was hidden 
in his breast would comfort. Here was 
the daughter of the man he had murder- 
ed virtually asking him to tell her how 
her father died. Should he refuse? If he 
did, he might by suggestion lead her 
toward self-destruction, ridding himself 
of this new form the Nemesis of his crime 
had taken. Instantly then the priest in 
the confessional recoiled in horror at his 
terrible thought. Then came the sug- 
gestion, here was the way to new pen- 
ance. From it might come some peace 
to quench in slightest way his awful 
unrest. 

‘‘Tell me, father, is my father lost to 
me forever? Is there no hope for him, 
—-for me?’’ again sobbed the maiden. 

‘‘ Daughter,” the priest answered in 
solemn tones, ‘‘Go thy way. I tell you 
your father is not lost forever. There is 
hope for your father, for you. You will 
meet him in—in—Paradise.”’ 

The maiden bursting into a flood of 
happy tears, turned away. The priest 
breathed easier than he had for years. 

Rigby Cockborn remained in charge 
of the parish, seeing weekly the 
daughter of the man he murdered, tor- 
tured at the sight the maiden from 
whom he had torn her father, doing 
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penance in giving comfort unto that 
daughter. 

A terrible scourge overtook the vil- 
lage. The most faithful nurse was the 
priest. He forgot self, forgot danger, 
went about doing good, administering 
unto the sick and dying. At last the 
priest was stricken. 

Katherine Kirkwood had been one of 
the first who had received attention at 
the hand of the priest. Now fully re- 
covered, Katherine nursed the mur- 
derer of her father. The physicians at 
length said there was no hope, the end 
was at hand. It was then that the 
priest motioned to several about him, 
saying : 

‘* Leave me.”’ 

As the door closed behind them he 
said to Katherine: 

‘‘ Come nearer.”’ 

The maiden sat down beside him. 

In slow, painful tones the priest said 
unto her, ‘‘I would make confession to 


thee. I can not ask... thy forgive- 
ness. I have told thee .. . thy father 
is not lost . . . forever. Each daygfor 
more than a half score of years. .% I 
have said a mass for the repose . . . of 
his soul. I tell thee there is more hope 
for him ... than for me. He did not 


kill himself. Another killed him. That 
other for a long time deceived himself 
to believe that it was. . . an accidental 
self-destruction. It was notso. A rec- 
ord more indelible than the conscience 
of that other developed the truth. Your 
father was. . . murdered by that other. 
Unutterable misery and penance hath 
been for years the heavy burden of the 
daily life of that other. Even now I do 
not know whether... any measure 
of divine or human forgiveness will be 
vouchsafed to such...asI am... 
that other. If thou canst, .. 
pray for the repose of my soul . . . that 
it be not lost . . . forever.” 

The priest turning his face to the wall, 
fell asleep forever. 

















THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A COAT 


By CHARLOTTE ROSALYS JONES 


while the sun was still struggling 

through a London fog, I heard 
the lid of the chest in which I lay sud - 
denly open, and I was lifted out into 
the warmth and light of a luxurious 
studio. I had time to notice that sev- 
eral of the costumes, which had been 
worn by lords and ladies before and 
since my day, and which had been my 
late companions, were being turned 
over by a company of young people, 
when my attention was diverted by the 
curious and yet familiar objects I no- 
ticed about me. Suits of armor hung 
against the high walls, and the last fee- 
ble rays of sunlight were caught and 
reflected by a group of polished steel 
h@ignets of the sixteenth century. A 
collection of swords, with blades un- 
sheathed and looking ready for active 
service, recalled some of the scenes of 
my youth, and I almost felt myself 
back in the drawing-room of the gal- 
lant Sir Donald Bruce, whose favorite 
I had once been an entire season. I 
was brought back to my senses by feel- 
ing myself carefully examined by a 
young woman; but her touch, light as 
it was, could in no way thrill me as 
when the fair fingers of my Lady fasten- 
ed my silver buttons; and I rather re- 
sented the familiarity. 

‘Yes, it is a marvellous coat, with 
the silver embroidery and its exquisite 
finish,—but see! this looks as if a dag- 
ger had been thrust through the back.”’ 

At this remark I recollected every- 
thing,—and my reflections at that mo- 
ment were most melancholy as I men- 
tally reviewed my fate since the 
eventful day when that cruel hole was 
made under my left shoulder, and my 
dainty white satin lining was ruined by 
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blood-stains. I went over, too, my 
early life, when I was the pampered 
companion and trusty defence ofa gal- 
lant knight and lover, instead of being 
a worn-out garment kept for my his- 
torical interest. 

It seemed only yesterday that I was 
worn at a great state ball, and I was 
the first of a number created at the ex- 
press orders of the King, who wishing 
to lessen the extravagances of his 
court, abolished the gay French models, 
and ordered the tight-fitting buff coats 
with Persian embroidery. 

My young Lord looked very hand- 
some when he put me on, and I felt his 
heart beat so violently as he led the 
beautiful Lady Margaret Graeme out to 
tread the measures of a stately dance 
that I was certain he was determined 
to know his fate concerning her. 

AsI lay in his dressing-room before 
we started, I overheard his valet men- 
tion to the first serving-man that the 
young Sir Donald had ordered him to 
have ready his bravest array for that 
night’s festivities,— and then they 
chuckled as servants do when they 
think they have detected a secret of 
their master. ‘‘It is the Lady Mar- 
garet, whose colors he wears,’’ said the 
valet, ‘‘and methinks it will not be 
long before the Castle has a young 
mistress.” 

When Sir Donald was ready that 
evening I glowed and sparkled in every 
inch of my silver embroidery, and as he 
surveyed himself in the glass lighted 
on either side by many candles, I ad- 
justed myself still closer to his strong 
young figure, and felt that I was from 
that time forward bound to be his 
faithful ally. I remember that we 
rode miles in a high, lumbering car- 




















riage, drawn by four horses, and 
guarded by the gentlemen-in-waiting 
on horseback; and when my Lord en- 
tered the grand hall where stood the 


King, he was the observed of all ob-. 


servers. Hecrossed to the dais where 
the royal party were seated and, drop- 
ping on one knee, he kissed the hand 
which His Majesty coldly extended to 
him. Surprised and confused at the 
formal greeting ofthe King, who had 
always made him a great favorite, and 
had ever a kindly word for him, he 
stepped back, for His Majesty had 
already turned to speak to one of the 
courtiers beside him. Sir Donald re- 
tired to the ante-chamber, and hastily 
demanded of the Chamberlain, who 
was his kinsman and friend, what 
grievance had so turned the King 
against him. 

‘‘T fear me ’tis your love for the fair 
Lady Margaret which has reached the 
royal ear, and he brooks not interrup- 
tion where his own heart is concerned.”’ 

‘So,’ replied Sir Donald, with his 
head very high, ‘‘ His Majesty knows 
very well that I have every reason to 
believe my suit is not in vain, and even 
my loyalty to his royal person cannot 
change my allegiance to my Lady, 
whose colors I have worn in tilt and 
tournament.’’ Sosaying, he re-entered 
the room, and with a stately bow to- 
wards the King he turned and ad- 
vanced to the gallery where sat a 
goodly company of fair and noble 
dames. Straight towards the loveliest 
of them ali he went, and bowing before 
her he pointed to a knot of dainty rib- 
bon tied round one of my buttons. 

““You see, sweet Lady Margaret, I 
ever wear your colors, and methinks I 
need them to keep up well my courage, 
for the King has turned against me, 
and I am warned does not give the 
royal approval to my suit.” 

A deep blush suffused the cheek of 
the lovely girl as she replied, ‘I fear 
His Majesty is averse to you because 
you wear so boldly the breast-knot of 
the Graemes, and although the royal 
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favor is mine, he has never brooked 
my kinsmen.”’ 

Sir Donald murmured all kinds of 
sweet words in my Lady’s ear, and 
scarcely left her side. The royal party 
remained only until the festivities had 
well begun, and after they departed the 
night was filled with revelry and mirth. 

This was the beginning of my life at 
court. The Lady liked my Lord to 
wear me; and said that he looked so 
brave and handsome in the strong buff- 
leather of which I was made; but I 
fancy she feared for the safety of her 
lover in those troublesome times, for 
he had many enemies, and my skin was 
hard to pierce, and in those days the 
bravest men was struck down by a paid 
coward’s knife. 

Owing to the opposition of the King, 
my Lord and Lady were secretly mar- 
ried, and he took her home to reign 
over his old Castle as she did already 
over his heart. One night, about a 
week after my Lady had come to stay 
with us, my master was putting me on, 
when a noise of many hoofs was heard 
in the courtyard, and a servant entered 
to say that a group of royal horsemen 
demanded hospitality. Sir Donald en- 
tered my Lady’s boudoir, and as he 
bent to kiss her he said: ‘‘I do not 
know our guests, sweetheart, and un- 
less I send for you—you had better not 
descend to the banquet hall, for at 
times these horsemen are a rough and 
uncourtly company.’’ So saying, Sir 
Donald went to greet them, and gave 
them meat and drink, but there was no 
cheer, for among them were two court- 
iers who had the ear of the King, and 
hated my master. 

As the night wore on they provoked 
a quarrel with him, and while one kept 
his attention, the other stole behind 
Sir Donald, and with a long cruel knife 
he pierced through me and straight 
into the heart of my noble Lord. 

There was a confused shout, ‘‘ To 
horse !’,—and my Lady rushed down 
to find her young husband dead. It 
was her own fingers that unbuttoned 
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my beautiful buttons, and then I saw 
no more. I was put away in a dark 
room, and while there I had abundant 
time for reflection, and I concluded that 
the enemies of my Lord, knowing the 
King’s displeasure at his marriage, had 
taken that cruel way to murder him— 
sure that they would not be punished. 

It seems that more than a century 
passed before I was brought out of the 
old cedar-lined room, and then nearly 
all the familiar objects had given place 
to eighteenth century ideas of luxury. 
I heard the exclamations of disappoint- 
ment when I was brought down to the 
great hall, where a large company of 
gay young people were assembled, be- 
cause the hole under my shoulder dis- 
figured me too much to allow the gay 
young lord, whom they also called Sir 
Donald, to wear me in some amateur 
theatricals. ‘‘It is a rare old heir- 
loom,’’ I heard him say, ‘‘my great- 
grandfather was murdered in it in this 
very house, a week after his marriage.”’ 
And then I realized how very old I was, 
and how many years I must have been 
hung away. A cowardly-looking foot- 
man took me, with a number of other 
garments, ostensibly to place me in my 
safe retreat, but instead of so doing he 
took me out in the depths of the night 
through the park to a solitary spot, 
where he gave me into the hands of 
another murderous fellow, with the 
caution, ‘‘to look sharp, and send him 
five guineas that week.’’ Then I took 
a long railway journey, and was sold 
the next day to the owner of a large 
antique shop in London, where I was 
tenderly wrapped up in silk paper,— 
and only brought out for rich and in- 
teresting people to look at me. Years 


after I was bought by a nobleman, and 
taken toa beautiful house overlooking 
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Hyde Park, where I was placed inside 
a glass case, and hung so that my de- 
fect was perfectly visible. At first I 
rebelled at this, but afterwards I came 


‘to see that the guests of the house al- 


ways regarded it as a great attraction, 
and I began to feel as an old veteran 
must who returns from the war covered 
with honorable wounds. 

One day, after a dinner, where there 
was much wit and laughter, I was 
shown to a great artist, who examined 
me more carefully than any one ever 
had done before. He placed me back 
so reluctantly that his host exclaimed : 
‘‘Tf you will immortalize my coat in 
your next Academy picture by paint- 
ing it I will give it to you.” 

‘‘Indeed I ask nothing better,’’ the 
artist replied; ‘‘it is exactly what I 
have been looking for, but never hoped 
to find,—an authentic, old seventeenth 
century coat.’’ 

And that is how I came to be in my 
present abode. Since then I have been 
worn by models, who became, under 
the magic brush of my master, gallant 
courtiers, and so real do they seem, 
that I feel quite content to fill my 
present position, for I am a little vain; 
and now that I am growing old I like 
to see myself fresh and beautiful again, 
if only on canvas. But sometimes, as 
happened the day I mention in the 
beginning of my story, I look about at 
the splendid suits of armor, which are 
only traditions to these people,—or I 
am handled by ladies who recall my 
own dear Lady, and then I long for the 
days which I knew, —when living 
knights wore the same kinds of helmets 
and breast-plates, and wielded the same 
swords for friend or country which now 
serve, like myself, as mere accessories 
in an historical painter’s studid. 
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ONE OF LIFE’S IRONIES 


By MARION HILL 


CONSIDERATION that is of 
A prime importance in the unfold- 

ing of our narrative is the fact 
that Jack’s salary was exceedingly small. 
Had it been otherwise of course things 
might have turned out vastly different 
although it is hard to tell whether poor 
Jack would have been any the happier. 

‘‘T am bound to confess that it is not 
enough for me, by myself; but if you’ll 
marry me, little one, you’ll pull on one 
end and I’1l pull on the other and we’ll 
make them meet somehow.”’ 

And they did. Kitty was such a coax- 
ing little thing that she could make any 
two ends meet—could even make them 
lap ata pinch. But then they lived in 
one room. Thinkof it! And lived not 
wretchedly either. Waked and slept, 
cooked and ate, lived and thought with- 
in four narrow walls, and were happy! 
Youth and Love, oh, great magicians ! 
You burn a little perfumed powder, and 
conjure Happiness itself from the very 
ashes! To Jack and Kitty, they were 
not shut in; no, indeed ; very much to 
the contrary, they shut the world out, 
and laughed in enjoyment of their ex- 
clusiveness. 

Moreover, whenever they wished, 
Love levelled the walls, and the eyes of 
Youth looked far out into the future un- 
til they grew so frightened at the very 
vastness of their inheritance that they 
raised the walls about them again for 
very contentment’s sake. It was so 
warm and cosey! And they were so 
happy ! 

‘“‘And a folding-bed is a noble in- 
stitution! You can put vases and books 
on top!’’ cried Jack, illustrating his 
theory with a shaving-mug, of his, and 
a Bible, of Kitty’s. 

‘‘And you cannot tell how easy it is to 
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dish a dinner when you have no dis- 
tance to walk!’’ bubbled Kitty, trium- 
phantly setting the steak from the stove 
to the centre of the dining-table with- 
out moving in the least from her place. 

Then they both laughed, for no reason 
whatever, except that it was better than 
not laughing at all. 

It is quite a mercy that their chief, 
absorbing form of enjoyment was an in- 
expensive one ;—it involved only asheet 
of paper, a pencil, and plenty of time. 
Every night when the dishes were 
washed and stowed away on one shelf 
of the cupboard, and the red cloth was 
put over the table, Jack would sit down 
and draw the plans of their house that 
was tobe. ‘‘ No matter what sort of a 
little box it may be, it will be all our 
own!’ Jack would say, proud and 
flushed. And Kitty would put one 
trembling, tiny hand upon his shoul- 
der, and lay her curly head again hzs 
curly head (a reckless profusion of 
curls forjust one family), and together 
they walked in fancy all over that 
house, and leaned out of every window 
—and in summer time even gathered 
roses from the vines way which cluster- 
ed round the doorway. 

‘Don’t you think, dear, we might 
cut a window right ere,’’? urged Kit- 
ty, excitedly, clinging closely round 
his neck with one arm, that she might 
the freer point out the exact spot on the 
paper where the carpentering was to be 
done. 

‘‘Let me see,’’—and Jack breathed 
heavily ; for it wasa serious thing to 
hack a hole ina house without due con- 
sideration. And Kitty was such a dar- 
ling. She never said, ‘‘ We will dothus 
and so;’’ it was always, ‘‘Don’t you 
think, dear ——?”” Yet, in spite of her 
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self-distrust she was nearly always 
right. But the form of her suggestion 
made it so easy for Jack to assume the 
responsibility and the glory, that it was 
positive rapture to embrace her hints,— 
and, incidentally, Kitty herself. 

“Yes; that is the very spot for a 
window; we certainly shall have one. 
Hand me the rubber, Kitty, darling.”’ 
And in the window would go; and they 
would look out of it, and would hang 
out of it, chatting, until they nearly 
caught cold. 

In some respects it was an enchanted 
castle of a house; for the way its dimen- 
sions changed with every change in 
Jack’s salary made one positively 
giddy. 

‘‘Bring me the plans, Kitty, quick! 
and we’ll put on an attic! I’ve gota 
raise! The old man’s added on a fiver! 
We can’t really get along without an at- 
tic now, can we, Kitty ? even though we 
have pretended that we could! ”’ 

Or, perhaps, Jack would come home 
pale and defiant. 

‘‘Give me that wretched paper,’ he 
would demand, bitterly, ‘and let me 
see what rooms we can do away with ; 
for they have cut me down again, 
Kate! ”’ 

‘‘Oh, dearest ! does the attic have to 
go?”’ 

‘‘Not only the attic, but the second 
story, too; there is no help for it but to 
live very quietly for a year or so in a 
three-roomed cottage, and then we can 
begin to build on to it as soon as we can 
see our way Clear.’’ 

Then they would be very busy for 
many nights in planning out a cottage 
that was to be a marvel of convenience 
and compactness, and they would end 
in being so in love with its restricted 
dimensions that they would not add an 
inch to it for all the wealth of the In- 
dies,—whatever that may be. 

But one night, Kitty seemed to want 
to offer a suggestion, yet somehow did 
not quite dare. She had just given 
Jack the dinner he liked best, and was 
dressed in the frock of his approval. 
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She was very delicious, but a trifle un- 
satisfactory, for she would hum a little 
song and not finish it, or would attempt 
to lay her head against his shoulder and 
think better of it. She couldn’t quite 
read or sew, or talk, and there appeared 
to be something on her mind. The plan 
of the house interested her almost 
feverishly. She studied it rightside up, 
and upside down, and sideways. 

Finally she gave a little gasp, and put 
the light out. 

‘What did you do that for?” asked 
Jack, a trifle astonished. Then he felt 
her nestling up against him and her 
soft clinging arm steal around his neck. 

‘““We will need another room,’’ she 
said in a tiny whisper, and she seemed 
to be sobbing. ‘‘ We will need a ——”’ 

The word was lost, and Jack was 
very dense. He knitted his brows in 
thought and then demanded : 

‘‘Need a what ?”’ 

“Need a nursery, Jack!”’ It was still 
the merest whisper, but he caught it 
this time; and there surged through 
him such a fear and joy that he could 
only clasp her very close, and gasp : 

“Oh, Kitty! Oh, my darling girl!” 
And they held each other in the dark- 
ness, and they were still. The walls 
were down again, and they were look- 
ing out, out into the far world, and it 
was all theirs, and between them walked 
a little child to whom they taught all 
things and from whom they learned all 
things. 


The nurse was such a brutally healthy 
woman. She came a few days too soon, 
and made herself very comfortable, 
which consisted in making everybody 
else very uncomfortable. The one room 
which had always been quite big enough 
for Jack and Kitty and a friend or 
two would not hold the nurse at all. 


_She bulged and persisted in consider- 


ing the coming event as the most 
natural thing in the world instead of 
the most wonderful. Jack used to sit 
and watch her and. wonder how such 
incarnate brutality could lodge in any- 
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thing having a woman’s form. But 
when the expectant moment came near, 
Jack was bound to confess that she kept 
her fiend’s nature well in subjection, 
and was, on the whole, rather comfort- 
ing. 

There is such a mist about that time 
that Jack cannot quite see through it 
even now. He was only vaguely con- 
scious that a little rival of his had come 
into the world and he wondered how it 
was that he and Kitty and ever been 
happy before without this little 
stranger. But then as time went on 
things began to assume a less wonder- 
ful aspect. It was inconceivable, too, 
the changes young John made in that 
house. Every single thing had to be 
altered for him; and no wild imagina- 
tion ever succeeded in inventing any- 
thing quite good enough for him. And 
so stolid he remained through it all, 
too. Such a wonderful baby as he was! 
—such a wonderful mother as was 
Kitty ! 

And then as a mother, Kitty timidly 
suggested so many odd things about The 
House. She had bars put to the windows, 
and gates put to the stairs, until the 
whole residence likened itself unto an 
insane-asylum ; and Jack was kept busy 
erasing, and knitting his brows, and 
having a grand good time. 

If two young people think they are 
happy and cosey in one room by them- 
selves, they don’t know what happiness 
really is until there is a third party 
asleep in a cradle in a corner. The 
third party makes a Holy Trinity of it 
right away. If a young fellow can work 
grandly for a timid slip of a wife, the 
way he can work for atimid slip of a 
baby is something magnificent. Jack 
got one or two raises of salary in quick 
succession, and then it was hard work 
keeping him in drawing-paper. He grew 
a little restless, too, with the nearness 
of the thing. 

‘*Not so long, now, Kitty, when these 
will be down for good,’’ he would say, 
smiting the dingy walls. 
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He used often to speak as if she 
wearied of their narrowness just for the 
sweetness of hearing her deny it. 

‘‘Don’t you bang my dear old walls,”’ 
she would say, brightly. ‘‘ It’s ungrate- 
ful and it’s very disturbing to John- 
John.”’ 

‘‘Bother John-John,’’ he would say, 
creeping very carefully to his seat, 
nevertheless. ‘‘And you really are 
never sorry that you married a poverty- 
cursed chap like me, Kit?”’ 

‘“‘Are you?’ she counter-demanded, 
but in a whisper. All their blandish- 
ments had to be very pianissimo, these 
days. John-John would put up with no 
trifling when he was inclined to slum- 
ber. 

And then came a day, unheralded in 
its approach, when the jarring note of 
discord broke into this perfect harmony. 
And its beginning—how small! 

““By Jove!’’ scowled Jack, digging 
into his pocket, ‘‘I have had this three 
days, Kitty. It came to my office for 
you.’’ He handed her a letter, rather 
crumbled, but unopened. These wise 
young people were punctilious in mat- 
ters of etiquette, and never broke the 
seals of each other’s letters. But they 
knew their rights all the same. 

‘Read it aloud,’? commanded Jack, 
stretching his legs in lazy anticipation. 

But instead, she read it all through 
to herself; then she turned back and 
read it once more, then she put it silent- 
ly into his hands, and went and knelt 
down beside thecradle. The letter was 
an easy one to read. It was communi- 
cation from a lawyer informing her that 
a near relative of hers had died leaving 
her all his money, which was con- 
siderable, and all of his houses and 
real estate,—of which he had a quan- 
tity. There was no complication ; every- 
thing was plain, Kitty was the undis- 
puted heir to many thousands. 

When Jack had quite mastered the 
conteuts, he turned to Kitty, who had 
left the cradle and was writing some- 
thing atthe table. She sealed the let- 


























ter up before giving it to him. That 
was unlike Kitty; but she seem oblivi- 
ous of any strangeness. 

“Run out and post this, dear,’’ she 
said, gravely. 

‘““ What it it?’’ he asked, a triffle an- 
noyed. 

‘© A letter to the lawyer appointing an 
interview, of course,’’ she responded. 
Yes; of course; but what did Kitty 
know about writing a letter to a lawyer? 
How independent she was all of a sud- 
den. The walls were down, indeed ; 
and some of the cosiness must have 
leaked out. And the baby was crying. 
She did not take it in her arms not 
soothe it; she was many miles away 
from it and from everything except the 
letter. 

‘Run out and post it right away,’’ she 
said again ; and he went. 

The letter was a sort of declaration of 
independence, and it weighed very heav- 
ily upon his spirits. The burden was not 
at all lifted by the posting of the mis- 
sive,—-and he was not in the least sur- 
prised to find the new Kitty very rest- 
less and dissatisfied, upon his return. 

‘‘I suppose we will be many weeks 
here,’’ she said, looking around her with 
distaste and shrinking. ‘‘ There are 
always delays.” 

“I thought you were so contented,” 
he suggested, questioningly and without 
sarcasm. 

The sudden perversity in the atmos- 
phere of his home had left him too stu- 
pefied to be sarcastic. He was really 
questioning Kitty for information and 
he got it. 

‘““When a woman has to stand a 
thing, she tries to make the best of it ; 
but when she doesn’t have to stand it 
any longer, she can speak her mind. 
It is all nonsense to talk of ‘love ina 
cottage,’ when one is in a position to 
realize what love in a mansion is likely 
to be. Cottage! The word suffocates me.”’ 

She flung open the window, and 
gazed out over the wide prospect of the 
glittering night; the baby cried again, 
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and she put her foot out and rocked the 
cradle automatically, but she could not 
turn her face away from the vast world 
which stretched itself out before her, 
no longer the phantom fairy-land of 
her dreams, but her very own, when- 
ever she chose to reach forth her hand. 
Jack watched her as if she were a figure 
before the footlights; he was inter- 
ested, in a way, but she seemed so far 
away from him, so unreal, not his Kitty 
at all. And as he watched, he uncon- 
sciously opened the table-drawer, and 
slowly put the plans of their little 
house,—the work of many happy 
months, —out of sight—away — they 
were done with them. If only the baby 
would stop crying. If Kitty would only 
take it in her arms. 


To arrive at the dignity of being 
twenty-one takes a long while, and 
continued and persistent effort. Why 
is it then that it is so short a run from 
twenty to thirty? Why is it such an 
appallingly short stop from thirty to 
forty? And after forty, nothing mat- 
ters; one is virtually fifty. 

‘‘ And I am forty-nine to-day,’’ mused , 
Jack, —a_ gray-haired, tired-looking 
Jack, who wore good clothes in a slov- 
enly, tired manner. ‘‘ Forty-nine,—and 
Kitty has not remembered that this is 
my birthday. At all events, she has 
said nothing about it. Nor has John 
bothered his head, either.’’ 

They both came into the room at the 
moment. It was evening, and they 
were dressed for the opera. Kitty had 
grown into a stout woman, whose rich 
apparel never seemed quite to fit her,— 
her dresses never came just up to her 
neck, nor quite touched her feet, nor 
did her sleeves ever manage to come 
far enough down to her wrists. Young 
John, on the contrary, was a sulky cub, 
whose fashionable clothing persisted in 
coming up to his ears, and down to his 
knuckles, and flapping around his 
patent-leather toes. 

‘You are not coming with us, I sup- 
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pose ?”’ asked Kitty, forcing her gloves 
to meet around her puffy wrists. 

aD.” 

“You ought to. Moping home by 
yourself is what makes you irritable.”’ 

Kitty had lost all the sweet self-dis- 
trust of her youth; she was very posi- 
tive now ; and, strange to say, when she 
was most positive she was most surely 
wrong. Jack seldom contradicted her. 
His interest in her was not sufficient. 
The girl he loved had grown into the 
woman who was his wife; and the 
transformation was astonishing and 
complete. 

‘The first act must be over by this 
time,’’ announced young John, gazing 
passively at the ceiling. 

Jack looked at him with much curi- 
osity. He had never quite become used to 
this young John; the lad hardly seemed 
to belong to him at all,—he was some- 
thing remote,—imported, — something 
of Kitty’s. He was not actively inso- 
lent, but was so insolently inactive 
that the effect was equally irritating. 
But the young fellow seemed to 
suit Kitty very well indeed, and Jack 
politely forebore to criticise.. He some- 
times caught himself wondering what 
it would be like to have a son of his 
own,—which was most foolish of him 
when you happen to think of it. 

‘‘T am coming,’”’ said Kitty, picking 
out the kernel of her son’s remark, and 
replying to it. ‘“‘But’’—this to Jack— 
‘but I wish you would take to-night 
to clean out that old desk of yours so 
that we can have it moved upstairs; it 
spoils the look of this room.”’ 

‘‘All right,’’? said Jack, wearily. It 
always wearied him to hear that well- 
known note in Kitty’s voice,—that note 
of proprietorship,—of mastery. She 
never said it in so many words, for she 
was not innately vulgar, but it was al- 
ways uppermost in her mind that it 
was her money, her house. As it had 
been from the beginning, it was now, 
and ever would be,—her money, her 
house, her son, her husband, her “‘say.’’ 
Jack here pulled himself up with a 


round turn, and as a penance for his 
mental defection, he repeated meekly, 
‘All right.”’ 

John had stalked surlily away, and 
Kitty followed. Nobody ever said good- 
night in this domicile now ; everything 
was toocorrect and formal; too much 
under the eyes of servants to make ad- 
visable any display of ill-bred affection. 
So Jack found himself alone, and 
straightway left off feeling lonely. 

He went over to the old desk and got 
to work upon it. A lot of back-num- 
ber account books,—such a mistake to 
keep old account books. A vast num- 
ber of bills,—such a mistake to keep 
bills,—useless, — very. Oh, the num- 
ber of old letters,—such a great, great 
mistake to keep old letters ! especially 
if you intend some time to burn them, 
for you are obliged to read them over 
for caution’s sake, and they have a 
mortuary flavor,—friends that are dead, 
hopes that are just as dead and as 
deeply buried,—allusions that are unin- 
telligible. 

Jack’s eyes grew dim, and his back 
ached, and his brain dulled. The hours 
slipped quickly by, and the mysterious 
loneliness of midnight crept into the 
room like a cold, gray ghost, and kept 
him cheerless company; the clock- 
chimes took on a deeper note, and the 
silence throbbed on his senses like 
vibrations of sound. 

And the disorder accumulated around 
him most astonishingly. There is ncth- 
ing makes so much dirt as cleaning up. 
The trash he dug out of that desk piled 
around him in quantities which seemed 
toneed a dray to remove them; but, 
praise the powers, he was at the bottom 
of it now. He drew out the last faded 
sheet with a sense of thankfulness, and 
leaned back in his chair to examine it 
with the leisurely air of one who has 
won idleness as a reward. 

But he sat up with a sudden shock, 
Oh ! the remembrance, the surprise, the 
wistfulness, the pain, the terrible cru- 
elty of it! Why had heseen it? Some 
care, much worse than carelessness, 














had preserved it to be a mockery and 
a grief to him. What he held in his 
hands was the plans of the house he had 
laid away on the night that letter had 
come for Kitty. The plans of the house 
he had never built,—the house where 
Kitty would have been, if not always 
young, at least always loving, and 
clinging, and gentle; the house where 
John would have grown to be a sturdy, 
manly lad, whose first and nearest 
friend was his father,—the house 
which was never built. 

When the money came it had put the 
house indefinitely in the background. 
Kitty had so many houses that all they 
had to do was to pick out the grandest 
of them and live init. And the monot- 
onous misery it had been! 

Oh! for one, just one of those young 
days when the world was filled with 
friends instead of mere men and women; 
when every breath held a hope or the 
promise of a hope; when dreams were of 
the glories to come, not of the shadows 
ofthe past! Is youth everything? Is 
there no way that men may live so that 
the years may bring completeness, rest, 
fulfilment? Does love always grow old, 
and slip away from one like an un- 
fashionable garment? Jack was con- 
scious of letting go his hold upon some 
conventional clinging-post, and he 
found himself swept backward in a re- 
lentless flood which choked and dazed 
him, and kept dashing his bruised body 
against jagged rocks and over sunken 
stones, while ever beside him, on the 
shore, ran the phantom of his young 
self keeping him tireless company ; 
pitying, but powerless to help. 

Oh, that dear little house which was 
to enclose so much of love and life and 
liberty! That house where John-John 
and Kitty and he were to realize year 
by year the possibilities of a throbbing, 
glowing, glorious world! They had 
known that their lot would take in 


trouble and grief, of course, but they 
had not reckoned on trouble which 
hardened, and griefs that were sordid. 
The house where love alone ruled, nor 
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brooked another master! The house 
whose god was strong and mighty 
Youth, which smiled and worked and 
planned and endured and was brave. 
The house which was never built. 

He heard voices, and he rebelled 
against those who had the right to 
come in upon him where he sat at the 
death-bed of his old, old self. They 
came so loudly,—Kitty talking every- 
thing over to John, who was not listen- 
ing, who was whistling airs instead. 
Only one more minute in which he 
could be his real self, one second,—and 
yet perhaps the past was not entirely 
dead and out of reach! If he were to 
show Kitty the dear old drawing, the 
memory of that far-off time might 
reach her heart through the magic of 
its tenderness, and her better, truer 
self might step towards him out of the 
shadow-land, might take his hand, and 
the world might have, after all, the 
fulfilment of a promise for them! He 
was not so old that he had forgotten 
how to hope! Surely not! together 
they might wrest back one or two of 
the flying years, but he could not do it 
alone, Kitty would have to help him, 
it would have to be for her sake, she 
would have to—to— 

He rose expectantly to his feet as she 
entered the room, his words leaped 
tremblingly to his throat, and all the 
pent-up tenderness of his life waited 
yearningly for the one touch of sym- 
pathy which was to set it free. 

“‘Look, Kitty,—the old time, —our 
house,——-do you remember ?”’ 

He could hardly bear the surging 
heart-beats sounding in his ears while 
he waited for her answer. 

She took the paper with a puzzled 
frown which cleared away as she com- 
prehended, and at last her face wreath- 
ed into hearty, congratulatory smiles. 

‘Thank the Lord we were spared the 
necessity of that foolishness,’’ she an- 
nounced with stabbing cheerfulness. 
‘“My good fortune preserved us from 
ever having to live in a two-story frame 
building of six rooms. And what fools 
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we were! Let’s get rid of the rub- 
bish.”’ 

It went into the open grate, and 
caught at once, and threw a sudden 
wild light over the group, then dark- 
ened and became flecked with flitting 
sparks, then turned gray, gray, gray, 
and fell to ashes. 

‘““My, the dirt!’’ exclaimed Kitty, 
still in that rasping good humor, which 
jars and tears, and maims like a scuffle- 
hoe. ‘‘If you had spent the time in get- 
ting rid of some of it, instead of moon- 
ing over your crack-brained drawing, 
you would have been better employed.”’ 

Here a wide and noisy yawn rendered 
her last few words undistinguishable, 


and to make up for the deficiency she 
laid a heavy hand on his shoulder, and 
swayed him back and forth to the ca- 
dence of the yawn. The touch was too 
much,—ungentle and unloving, —he 
shrunk from it and dropped back into 
his chair. Then she turned out the 
light and left the room. 

And Jack as he sat there alone in the 
darkness, emotionally chilled and 
numbly bruised, watched with vacant 
eyes a tiny bit of paper crumple and 
fade in the glow of the fireplace. What 
he saw there was a fabric of his youth, 
the dead self of a sweet dream dreamt 
sO many, many years ago—and now in 
ashes. 
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as well as men, to indulge in 
retrospection, thereby to gain 
knowledge from experience and history 
for their guidance in the future,’’ writes 
Colonel J. G. C. Lee. ‘‘The attentive 
consideration of our past history shows 
that as a nation we always have been 
illy prepared for war. And what kas 
been the result of such lack of prepara- 
tion? Our wars all have been longer, 
more costly, more disastrous, more de- 
structive of life and property, in every 
way imore distressing than if we had 
timely heeded that old, suggestive, and 
trite aphorism, ‘In time of peace prepare 
for war ’—more honored, I regret to say, 
in the breach than in the observance.”’ 
Do we really need to look back upon 
the past? He who has not the ability 
to talk long and eloquently of our his- 
tory, who cannot speak intelligently of 
‘our four successful wars, is indeed but 
a poor citizen. Even the schoolboy 


(3) 


6s 
I must be true wisdom for nations, 


glibly can tell of Bunker Hill and York- 
town, of Lundy’s Laneand New Orleans, 
of Buena Vista and Chapultepec, of 
Gettysburg and Appomattox. Should 
not the mere mention of our past victo- 
ries give sufficient assurance of our na- 
tional ability to protect ourselves in any 
future emergency ? Most certainly this 
must be so; yet, even granting this, we 
cannot afford to allow the glamour of suc- 
cess to blind our eyes to the miserable 
errors of which we have been guilty. 
From one national difficulty after ano- 
ther we have been able to extricate 
ourselves, but shall not the cost be con- 
sidered ? 

‘The failure of the American people 
to profit by the lessons of costly expe- 
rience has made the military history of 
the United States a record of blunder 
and extravagance,”’ asserts Captain A. 
L. Wagner, in discussing our military 
and naval policy. ‘‘ Satisfied with the 
successful termination which their 
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boundless resources have enabled them 
to give to each war, they do not often 
consider the exorbitant price in blood 
and treasure that they have paid for vic- 
tory; and, salving their wounded vani- 


ty with the balm of final triumph, they © 


close their eyes to the blots which a 
want of warlike preparation has placed 
upon the national banner. The most 
prominent features of the military poli- 
cy of the United States are a parsimoni- 
ous and inadequate provision, in time 
of peace, for the necessities of war; an 
injudicious reliance upon raw troops ; 
anda mischievous intermeddling by civil 
officials with the conduct of military 
operations. These features occur with 
amazing pertinacity in our national an- 
nals, in spite of the warnings of bitter 
experience.”’ 

The memory of our triumphs in the 
Revolution never will be allowed to grow 
dim, but there are few who know to-day 
of the terrible condition of military af- 
fairsthat prevailed during that moment- 
ous struggle. We know that Washington 
brought the war toa successful issue ; 
we have chosen to forget the fact that his 
progress was hampered at every step by 
the action of the civil government. 
We have entirely lost sight of the con- 
ditions which compelled him to write, 
even after France had taken up our 
cause, ‘‘Our present distresses are so 
great and complicated that it is scarcely 
within the power of description to give 
an adequate idea of them. With regard 
to our future prospects, unless there is 
a material change both in our civil and 
military policy, it will be in vain to con- 
tend much longer. Ina word, we have 
lived upon expedients until we can live 
no longer. The history of this war isa 
history of temporary devices instead of 
a system, and economy which results 
from it.”’ 

We talk of the War of 1812, but we 
say nothing of the foreign contempt for 
our military strength which made that 
war possible—a contempt voiced by Tal- 
leyrand when he carelessly said that 
France need have no fears of a nation of 


debaters that had been trying for three 
years to build three frigates! We long 
ago forgot the message of President 
Munroe, writtten in 1815 :—‘‘ Experi- 
ence has taught us that neither the pa- 
cific disposition of the American people 
nor the pacific character of their politi- 
cal institutions can altogether exempt 
them from that strife which appears, 
beyond the ordinary lot of nations, to be 
incident to the actual period of the 
world; and the same faithful monitor 
demonstrates that a certain degree of 
preparation for war is not only indis- 
pensable to avert disaster in the outset, 
but affords also the best security for the 
continuance of peace. The wisdom of 
Congress will, therefore, Iam confident, 
provide for the maintenance of an ade- 
quate regular force ; for the gradual ad- 
vancement of the naval establishment ; 
for improving all the means of harbor 
defence ; for adding discipline to the dis- 
tinguished bravery of the militia; and 
for cultivating the military art, in all 
its branches, under the liberal patronage 
of government.”’ 

From a military standpoint, the Mex- 
ican War gives lustre to one page of our 
history. We take pride in the story of 
Buena Vista, forgetting that political 
mismanagement forced Taylor to fight 
there at a time when his command had 
been woefully weakened by the with- 
drawal of troops for service elsewhere. 
Scott’s entry into the City of Mexico 
stands clearly before our eyes, but time 
has dimmed the fact that the blunders 
of the administration had left to him 
for the accomplishment of that feat only 
11,000 men, though the armies in the 
field then numbered over 100,000. The 
war with Mexico was fought and won in 
spite of the blunders committed at 
Washington. The laurels of Scott still 
are green, yet if President Polk had not 
been thwarted in his plans the com- 
mand of the armies in Mexico would 
have been conferred upon Senator Ben- 
ton. ; 

“The history of the War of Seces- 
sion,’’ it has been said, ‘‘is a record of 
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pluck and mismanagement.’’ The year 
1861 found this great nation supporting 
an army of only 14,000 men; a navy 
numbering but sixty-nine serviceable 
ships, of which only forty-two were in 
commission, and these for the most part 
stationed in foreign waters. The lack 
of preparation on the part of the gov- 
ernment cost the country $8,000,000,000 
—and half a million of human lives! 
Time after time commanding generals 
found their efforts crippled by interfer- 
ence on the part of the civil authorities, 
and it was not until Grant was given 
comparative freedom of action that the 
crushing blows were dealt by which the 
great rebellion was beaten down. Re- 
membering the glorious deeds of our 
volunteer troops, we impatiently brush 
aside any recollection of the number- 
less political and military blunders by 
which their tremendous task was made 
the harder, giving grim emphasis to the 
comment of Captain Wagner, when he 
writes, ‘‘In serene over-confidence, 
caused by the successful termination of 
a great war, undertaken with but little 
preparation against a foe more empty- 
handed than ourselves, the American 
people seem to be waiting for the rude 
shock of national disaster to dispel their 
illusions of security.”’ 

Perhaps all this is but natural. For 
thirty years we have been resting after 
the exhaustion of our last great struggle, 
and little by little — while never for an 
instant forgetting the results—we have 
permitted ourselves to lose sight of the 
many things which reflected small credit 
on our military capacity. A new gen- 
eration is coming to the front, whose 
knowledge of the last war has been 
gained from text-books—and from text- 
books, too, written by civilians. The 
schoolboy of to-day is taught the causes 
leading up to the Rebellion, the names 
of the leaders and of the battles which 
they won; but he is not told that mil- 
lions of money, and thousands of lives 
were heedlessly sacrificed because the 
nation then—as even to-day—refused to 
strengthen itself in quiet times against 
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possible times of stress and trouble. 
The young men of to-day have been 
taught that when war shall come, then 
will be the time to consider the matter 
of preparing for it; that when once 
their country is roused, no power on 
earth can withstand it. The histories 
of the schools have imbued them thor- 
oughly with these ideas— but have 
dropped no hint of the awful cost at- 
tending the reliance on such a policy. 
A stock phrase in the mouths of our 
public men is that which boasts of the 
‘‘millions of patriotic men waiting to 
rally round the banners of the Repub- 
lic.’? Every proposition to increase our 
small regular establishment is met with 
the instant reply that our real army 
consists of the ‘‘ patriotic millions’’ in 
civil life; that when the call shall 
come, myriads of armed men will spring 
to their places under the colors as if at 
the waving of a magic wand. Mean- 
while our present army is large enough ; 
for are not the Indian troubles nearly, 
if not quite, atanend? Since 1874 we 
have got along well enough with 25,000 
men; why increase that number now? 
All this, to a certain extent, has 
some warrant of truth. Our real army 
zs to be found among the millions of 
men who never have worn a uniform— 
and furthermore, our stock of military 
manhood is so enormous that it may be 
drawn upon almost indefinitely without 
danger of exhaustion. By the latest re- 
turn it appears that the country can 
furnish 9,467,694 men for military ser- 
vice — yet it cannot be doubted that this 
swarm of men, without arms and lack- 
ing training, would fail to meet success- 
fully the test of a modern war. 
‘‘Within the last two years,’’ writes 
General Miles, ‘‘ we have seen one of 
the richest and most populous countries 
of the globe humiliated and subjugated 
by another only one-tenth its size. It 
cannot be said that the people of one 
country was in a very marked degree 
different from that of the other. Yet 


the smaller nation had paid more atten- 
tion to the modern appliances of war 
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than had the stronger; the greater na- 
tion making the fatal mistake of rely- 
ing upon its vastly superior numbers for 
its supposed safety.’’ 

It may be that it is going too far to 
compare our military condition with 
that of China, even though the two na- 


tions lately seem to have adopted a 


common policy in the matter of prepar- 
ing for warfare. It may be granted 
without argument that, however much 
we neglect our regular and volunteer ser- 
vices, our boundless material resources 
will enable us to emerge triumphantly 
from our next struggle. Yet why do 
we deliberately choose to run the risk ? 
The experience of four wars affords con- 
vincing proof of the inestimable value 
of trained troops as the nucleus for the 
formation of volunteer armies. Shall 
that experience, purchased at such 
frightful cost, be thrown aside ? 

‘‘ The army should grow as the coun- 
try grows,’’ declares General Miles, af- 
ter a lifetime of experience with both 
regular and volunteer commands. 
‘‘There is no reason why it should be- 
come crystallized. It is one of the pil- 
lars of the nation. It is the main de- 
pendence of the civil government, that 
guarantees protection to life and prop- 
erty, and is the main reliance of the 
nation in case of war with any foreign 
power. In my judgment, it would be 
wise and patriotic to fix a reasonable 
standard by which the strength and 
numbers of the army would be condi- 
tioned upon the ever-increasing wealth, 
population, and requirements of the na- 
tion. When such a standard is estab- 
lished, the census of 1890 should deter- 
mine the maximum and minimum limits 
during the decade following ; the cen- 
sus of 1900 determine the strength of 
the army for the following ten years, 
and the same way for 1910. We have 
approximately seventy-five millions of 
people, and in a short time it will 
amount to one hundred millions—in the 
lifetime of many now living, to two 
hundred millions. I believe a safe 
standard for such a Republic would be 


the minimum of one soldier to every two 
thousand of population, and the max- 
imum, one soldier to every one thou- 


.sand of population, the increase and de- 


crease within these limits to be deter- 
mined by the necessities of the nation 
in the interest of judicious economy and 
public safety. I believe that the army 
should be one great school of patriotism 
in which the young men of the country 
could enter, and thereby render good 
service to the nation, and at the same 
time be so benefited as to enable them 
to return to civil life better citizens and 
experienced soldiers.’’ 

Under our present policy, it hardly 
can be said that we are overburdened 
with soldiery. The latest return of the 
strength of our army shows that we 
have in active service 2,154 officers, and 
25,018 enlisted men—an aggregate ef- 
fective strength of 27,172. Assuming 
that our population to-day numbers 
seventy millions, it then appears that we 
are maintaining one soldier for each 
2,576 of our inhabitants, a percentage of 
such insignificance as to call for no con- 
sideration. If to the strength of the 
standing army we add the aggregate 
(13,460) of the officers and men of our 
navy, we find that our combined mili- 
tary and naval strength in the regular 
services is but 40,632, or one man in ser- 
vice for each 1,722 of the population— 
less than six hundredths of one per cent. 
Nothing more plainly could show our 
absolute reliance upon unarmed mil- 
lions; our national belief that trained 
soldiers are not necessary to the national 
safety ! 

But other nations, it would seem, are 
not of our way of thinking. As matters 
stand to-day, the peace footing of the 
armies and navies of the world is as fol- 
lows: 

Army. Navy. Aggregate. Perctge. 


to pop. 
Russia ...... $68,772 31,529 900,301 090 
France....... 598,263 43,020 641,383 1.67 
Germany ....584,734 22,277. + 607,011 1.26 
Austria.......354,252 13,074 367,326 0.90 
Great Britain.222,151 $3,400 305,551 0.81 
Italy......... 252,829 ier 288,436 0.78 
Spain.....++.. 17,834 133,509 0.79 


A 115,735 
nited States 27,172 13,460 40,632 0.05 
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In the table just given only the lead- 
ing European powers are included. The 
figures relating to the United States are 
appended simply for purposes of com- 
parison, and not because this country 
occupies the eighth position in the rela- 
tive scale of permanent armed strength. 
Asa matter of fact—aside from the ques- 
tion of naval establishments—our own 
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ed reserve at hand for the re-enforce- 
ment of the regular army is that afford- 
ed by the 115,178 men serving in the 
National Guard, or organized militia, 
of the several States. Taking the same 
nations as in the preceding table, though 
in this instance disregarding numbers 
enrolled for naval service, it will be 
found that the effective land forces held 











U. S. Cruiser ‘' Yorktown: '' ‘' Seven Belis’’ 


regular army on its present footing is 
outnumbered by the armies of Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Denmark, Japan, Mexico, The 
Netherlands, Norway-Sweden, Rouma- 
nia, Servia, Switzerland, and Turkey, in 
addition to those noted in the foregoing 
table. 

But if the potential war strength of 
the nations is considered, the figures 
that are developed will be found even 
more startling, The following table 
exhibits, in the case of European ar- 
mies, the rained men—both of the act- 
ive army, and the first and second re- 
serves—available for service with the 
colors. In our own case, the only train- 


in readiness for mobilization are as be- 
low: 


PRMD de 5500's ovine on sac sun seneentocses 4,988,637 
Germany ........ccccccesccscccscccccccs 4:643,432 
Fane... cccccccccccccccccccccces-co +2,907,077 
TUBING oe 00s .cccccccccesesisecs ccceusenes 1,998,880 
PRIA e's s sitin'n'n ncaseenseuss socetsace 1,476,017 
Great Britain.... ....ccccssseccccccces 662,000 
SUS b4 US exthieds these asucepensnnncslaw 458,643 
United States. ...cc0ce cecsvcecrrccccce 142,350 


While it would be impossible to find 
any thoughtful person who would ad- 
vocate our maintaining such enormous 
armaments as now exist in other na- 
tions, it should be equally difficult to 
discover any man of intelligence who, 
on consideration, would declare him- 
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self satisfied with the present strength 
of our regular establishments. Giving 
alldue weight to our ingrained na- 
tional antipathy to anything resembling 
a powerful standing army, the opinion 
slowly is gaining ground that we per- 
haps have gone a step too far in the 
opposite direction. 
that a very casual examination of ex- 
isting conditions should carry convic- 
tion on this point. In the earlier papers 
of this series an attempt has been made 
to demonstrate our poverty in the mat- 
ter of fortifications, guns, and ships of 
war; it isthe province of the present 
paper to show that, notwithstanding 
our immeasurable stock of military 
manhood, we are to-day weak in a 
most important element of the national 
defence—the element of trained and dis- 
ciplined men. 

We have noted the growth of our 
navy in the direction of modern ships, 


but the point has been overlooked that 


the increase in the needed number of 
officers and men has not kept pace with 
that of the new fleet. ‘‘In case of a 
naval war now,’’ wrote Secretary Her- 
bert, in his latest report, ‘‘when fleets 
reach any given point so surely and 
swiftly, readiness — other conditions 
being equal— means victory. In the 
emergency of a war coming quickly. 
what should we do for men? All allowed 
by law are enlisted, and all enlisted are 
already on ships. The Ovegon, the 
Puritan, the Massachusetts, the Monad- 
nock, and the 7error will soon be ready 
for commissioning. Tc an these ships 
alone we should need 2,c00 men.”’ 

On the 30th of May lest, the United 


States had in commission one battle- 


ship, four coast-defence monitors, two 
armored cruisers, and twenty unarmor- 
ed vessels of the new navy; in all, 
twenty-seven modern ships. In addi- 
tion to these, there were in service 


twenty-three vessels of the obsolete 
types still borne on our navy list, of 
which nine were cruising, and the re- 
mainder were employed in miscellane- . 
In manning these ships, 


ous duties. 


And it would seem’ 
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the entire enlisted strength of the navy. 
—with the exception of the small num- 
ber of marines and seamen on duty at 
navy yards—was exhausted. In view of 
these facts it hardly excites wonder 
that Secretary Herbert should feel some 
solicitude as to the outcome of any 
emergency requiring the prompt assem- 
bling of a well-manned and well-drilled 
fleet. 

Including the Marine Corps, we have 
available-an aggregate of 13,460 officers 
and men for manning our ships-of-war. 
To this strength there might be added 
inan emergency the 2,695 men in the 
organized Naval Militia of the several 
States. Yet even this addition would 
do little towards filling the required 
complement, and recourse to hasty en- 
listments of volunteers would be neces- 
sary. The adoption of this expedient— 
however satisfactory results it may have 
given in the past, would be attended 
with extreme peril under the conditions 
of to-day. A modern warship has no 
counterpart in the merchant marine, 
and long practice is required before 
proficiency can be attained in handling 
such a vessel under even the most 
favoring conditions,—to say nothing of 
the trying conditions of actual combat. 
Our present naval force is fully em- 
ployed on the vessels permanently sta- 
tioned at home and in foreign waters, 
and there is no surplus of men which 
can be drawn upon for the crews needed 
in gaining experience with the new 
ships which from time to time are being 
added to our navy list. ‘‘ There are 
cogent reasons,’’ says Secretary Her- 
bert, in asking for an increase of 1,000 
men in the maximum legal strength of 
the navy, ‘‘ why every new ship should 
go at once into commission, and should 
cruise for a year. No one who stops to 
consider carefully—certainly no one in 
naval circles—ever supposes it possible 
that a machine so complex as a modern 
man-of-war could be turned out by the 
builder without a flaw in any part; 
journals, pipes, blowers, ratchets, bolts, 
shafts, ammunition hoists, turrets, 
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some of these or other things will 
prove defective, and the ship can never 
be relied on in all its parts until it gets 
shaken down by a somewhat extended 
cruise. This, by naval experts, is al- 
ways deemed necessary, that defects 
may be discovered and remedied. There 
are on board every ship, when first com- 
missioned, many appliances that are 
entirely new, and it sometimes may 
happen that complicated mechanisms, 
which have required in their design 
and construction the highest degree of 
skill, have never been seen in operation 
by any officer or man on board.’’ 

Suppose the owner of a great factory, 
filled with delicate and’ complex ma- 
chines, were to allow his expensive 
plant to lie idle until some urgent and 
difficult contract required his attention, 
—forcing him to secure men as best he 
could, without regard to their experi- 
ence or special aptitude for the work in 
hand,—would such a course commend 
itself to the intelligence of the average 
business man? Yet in what way does 
it differ from our present policy in 
naval matters ? 

Turning to our army, we find a state 
of affairs equally vicious in its aspect. 
Devoting no time to our cavalry, and 
merely pausing long enough to remark 
that our infantry organization is that of 
a bygone era in military matters, con- 
sideration must be given tothe portions 
of our active forces immediately con- 
cerned in possible operations against 
our coast-defences. It has been shown 
that our navy should not be required to 
attempt the impossible task of covering 
our great seaboard cities from attack ; 
that this duty must be performed by 
the land forces. This leads us naturally 
to the examination of prevailing condi- 
tions in the Artillery, the Corps of En- 
gineers, and the Ordnance Department. 
These three branches of the service are 
inter-dependent: the engineers plan 
defensive works, emplacements for 


guns, and schemes for systems of sub- 
marine mines; the ordnance officers 
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have in their charge the matter of pro- 
viding guns, carriages, and projectiles ; 
and, when both the first-named depart- 
ments have finished their labors, the 
artillerymen are called upon to man 
the works and fight the guns. 

Asat present organized, the Corps of 
Engineers has a strength of 118 officers 
and 470 enlisted men, or 588 of all 
ranks. On paper, the engineer bat- 
talion consists of five companies, of 150 
men each; in actual fact, there are in 
service four companies, with an enrol- 
ment much below the contemplated 
maximum. Of these, three are stationed 
at Willets’ Point, N. Y., and one at the 
Military Academy at West Point. When 
the important duties liable to be re- 
quired from these engineer companies 
are considered, it at once becomes evi- 
dent that the present enlisted strength 
is ridiculously inadequate. The late 
General Casey, when Chief of Engi- 
neers, called attention to this point in 
the following paragraph : 

‘‘Of the five companies constituting 
the legal strength of the battalion, one 
company at present exists only on 
paper. In time of threatened danger to 
our sea-coast, engineer troops will be 
called upon to prepare the fixed sub- 
marine mining defences of our harbors. 
With the full legal strength, their 
number must be insufficient when we 
consider the number of places to be 
simultaneously prepared. Mining case- 
mates are building; several are com- 
pleted ; but the necessary force to plant 
the mines to be operated from these 
casemates does not exist. Some relief 
may be obtained by restoring each and 
every company to its full legal strength 
of150 men. Supposing this done, 750 
men is but a small nucleus around 
which to develop engineering enlisted 
strength in time of danger. The fifth 
company thus restored to an active ex- 
istence, one of the others should be 
stationed on the Pacific Coast. By its 
presence there valuable time would be 
saved, which otherwise would have to 
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be devoted to the transportation of the 
company across the continent when 
that coast was threatened.”’ 

It is needless, of course, to say that 
Congress found this modest recom- 
mendation unworthy of even the slight- 
est attention. Yet it is not altogether 
reassuring to conjecture the probable 
result of requiring a force of less than 
500 men, 1n an emergency demanding 
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called they have been charged with 
the execution of river and harbor im- 
provements involving the expenditure 
of upwards of $118,000,000; while during 
the same period they have had at their 
disposal for the erecting of modern and 
effective defensive works but little over 
$10,000,000. This point is most conclu- 
sively brought home by an examination 
of the latest report of General Craig- 
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instant action at a score of widely sep- 
arated points, to put into operating 
condition the mine-fields to which we 
attach so much importance in our 
scheme of coast-defence. 

At first glance it may appear that the 
number of engineer officers now in ser- 
vice is out of all proportion to the en- 
listed strength of the corps, but the 
fact must not be overlooked that their 
military functions are subordinated, in 
time of peace, to those performed by 
them in a civil capacity. During the 
past eight years alone, it will be re- 


hill, in ,which—out of five hundred 
pages—only twenty are required for the 
explanation of work done on fortifica- 
tions, while the remainder are devoted 
to purely civil matters. In their mili- 
tary field, the engineers have labored 
under inconceivably discouraging con- 
ditions, and the following paragraph 
from their report for 1895 should be 
quoted to illustrate the..manner in 
which their usefulness has been im- 
paired by the petty appropriation doled 
out to them: ‘‘Army regulations re- 
quire that the commanding officer of 
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each post, where there are fixed batter- 
ies bearing upon a channel, will call 
upon the Engineer Department for ac- 
curate charts showing the soundings to 
the extent of the ranges of the guns. 
Calls upon this department to perform 
its duty under this regulation cannot 
be honored for lack of means.’’: This 
seems sufficient in itself without further 
comment. 

In the Ordnance Department there 
are serving fifty-seven officers and 575 
enlisted men, an aggregate strength of 
632,—surely none too large a force for 
the work in hand. At the Rock Island 
arsenal, in Illinois, are manufactured 
equipments for the cavalry and in- 
fantry, harnesses for the field artillery, 
carriages for siege and field guns, and 
all the target material required yearly 
by the army. The Watervliet arsenal, 
in New York, is turning out sea-coast, 
siege, and field gunsas steadily as the 


always limited, and generally uncer- 
tain, appropriations will permit. At 
Watertown, in Massachusetts, are built 
the carriages for the heavy sea-coast 
ordnance, and projectiles for these guns 
also are manufactured there; while at 
the armory in Springfield, in the same 
State, are manufactured the rifles for 
the infantry, and carbines for the 
cavalry. From Frankford arsenal, Penn- 
sylvania, comes the ammunition for 
small arms—of which a large supply is 
required yearly—together with that for 
the guns of the light artillery. At 
Sandy Hook, New Jersey, is located the 
Government proving-ground, where 
guns, carriages, and projectiles undergo 
the final tests at the hands of the ord- 
nance officers before being accepted for 
issue to the artillery arm. Officers and 
detachments of the department also 
are stationed at Alleghany, Augusta, 
Benicia, Columbia, Fort Monroe, Ind- 
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ianapolis, Kennebec, New York, and 
San Antonio arsenals, and at the Dover 
and St. Louis powder depots ; while all 
along the coast, in our half-ruinous and 
ungarrisoned forts, solitary ordnance- 
sergeants keep watch over the silent 
and rusting guns, and the mouldy 
stores. 

Itis only too evident that the present 
force at the disposal of this department 
could not successfully meet the de- 
mands of an unexpected national emer- 
gency. Even in time of peace it hardly 
has sufficient strength for furnishing 
proper protection to the stores under 
its charge; and, on occasions of domes- 
tic turmoil and mob violence, grave 
apprehension has existed as to the 
safety of the war material collected at 
points guarded by mere squads of the 
men of the Ordnance Corps. 

But if the conditions in the two de- 
partments just considered are far from 
being satisfactory, what must be said 
of the Artillery—the combatant arm, 
the mainstay of our coast-defence? 
To the concern of every citizen who has 
at heart the welfare of the country, it 
will be found not only that its numer- 
ical strength is far below the point of 
insignificance, but also that its organ- 
ization would seem to have been de- 
vised with a deliberate view to the im- 
pairment of its efficiency. Within the 
limits of a paper of this nature it will 
be impossible to discuss thoroughly 
either the need for artillery reform or 
the direction in which steps towards 
that end should be taken ; but the sub- 
ject of coast-defence cannot be treated 
with anything approaching fulness un- 
less at least momentary consideration 
is given to this element of serious weak- 
ness in our military establishment. 

The artillery of the United States to- 
day consists of five regiments, in which 
are serving 284 officers, and 3,874 en- 
listed men, giving an aggregate strength 
for this arm of 4,158. Each of these 
regiments is composed of twelve bat- 
teries, of which two are equipped as 
light batteries for field service. The 
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artillery strength of the country, there- 
fore, consists of ten batteries of field- 
artillery, and fifty batteries of foot 
(garrison) artillery. Since the batteries 
of the former class play no part in 
coast-defence proper, they may be dis- 
regarded in the present consideration 
of the subject. 

In the fifty batteries at our disposal 
for garrison duty there are, in round 
numbers, 3,200 officers and men. TZhts 
is the total strength of the force now 
available for the defence of our great 
cities on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
This pitiful handful of artillerymen, if 
war should come, must attempt the 
hopeless task of saving from humilia- 
tion the millions of citizens whose in- 
difference has made possible the present 
disgraceful condition of affairs. 

There are few who realize that a war 
with any first-class naval power would 
require, in manning our coast-works 
alone, an army of no mean. magnitude. 
The projected scheme of defence of 
the Endicott Board contemplates the 
mounting of 1,549 modern high-power 
rifles and mortars, and 360 rapid-firing 
guns. Besides these, it is intended that 
the 2,020 guns of the old types now on 
hand shall be used for such purposes as 
defending mine-fields and sweeping 
shallow channels. This gives a grand 
aggregate of 3,929 pieces of ordnance 
for which artillerymen must be pro- 
vided. With our present trained force, 
it would be impossible to detail even 
a single cannoneer to each gun under 
these conditions! To quote from the 
report of the proceedings of the council 
of artillery officers, convened in New 
York, in 1887: 

“It is umnecessary to say that all 
these guns, numerous as they are and 
formidable as they ought to be, are only 
buried capital unless they be properly 
manned—not merely manned, but prop- 
erly manned. To take a man from the 
plow and set him to run a locomotive 
would be deemed criminal by any intel- 
ligent person, but the criminality is 
trivial compared with setting him to 
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operate any of the great engines of war 
now included in the term cannon. The 
nation, rich as it is, cannot afford to 
have untrained artillerymen. It costs 
on an average over one hundred dollars 
a shot to fire any of the higher grades of 
guns, and throwing such shots away, as 
unskilled gunners necessarily must, 
would be folly. 

“‘It is necessary, therefore, that our 
guns should be manned, and that our 
artillerymen should be trained, before 
either can be worth anything. The 
guns are useless without the men. The 
men are useless without the training. 
The question of armament having been 
decided by competent authority, the 
question arises, how many trained ar- 
tillerists are necessary? In deducing an 
answer to this questiou, which is a sim- 
ple enough matter when the guns and 
their calibres are known, we run into 
figures so stupendous as to make us 
hesitate to present them. Thus, to man 
the 239 rifled guns and mortars which, 
according the Fortifications Board, are 
necessary for the defence of New York 
harbor, we find 2,232 artillerymen re- 
quired. And as three reliefs are requir- 
ed to maintain an action even for one 
day, we have 3x2,232 = 6,696 artillery- 
men; which force would be absolutely 
necessary to make effective the pro- 
posed defences of New York. 

‘*Moreover, the number of service- 
able smooth-bore guns and converted 
and other rifles which now arm the de- 
fences of New York, or are in position 
to be mounted, which by no means will 
be entirely superseded by the more 
powerful guns to be provided, are more 
numerous than the new armaments will 
be, and require for their efficient ser- 
vice quite as many artillerymen. It 
would take, therefore, fully to man the 
guns in New York harbor alone, if that 
harbor had to be defended against an 
iron-clad enemy, 13,392 artillerymen ; 
and it has been calculated that for the 
defence of all our sea-coast forts against 
a foreign enemy at least 85,000 artillery 
troops would be necessary.”’ 


(4) 
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On the first consideration these fig- 
ures indeed may appear startling; yet 
it would be well, perhaps, to recall the 
fact that in our last war—for which no 
one gave thought to preparation—the 
armies of the-North absorbed 2,778,304 
men before the contest was fought to its 
conclusion. If ever again the nation is 
called to arms, the rallying point must 
be upon the coast—and the time for 
preparation must not be reckoned by 
months, but by days. Suppose sudden 
and unexpected foreign complications 
to arise in our present state ; what gar- 
risons have we in readiness for the de- 
fence of the strategic points upon our 
shores? Considering the Atlantic coast 
alone, we find by the returns of the 
latest published report of the Adjutant- 
General of the army these figures: 


MOLUENG are siniowicislaiccinanisnaenducaienme 76 
WOGRUO NN  ccinind cen csccieeenraece sGadeieente 144 
NewPpOrt.......s.ccccccccscccccsecvecs 320 
INOW SODOON Gs. <n ceesincansese csssanes 76 
TNO OPM ascsic cusiewnaiicicis a antncae's 1,267 
MONE alah wens sauseunsesves uses 209 
WOR iene sos 2 sisciccconjnace esse 420 
Fort Monroe...........- siceceeareees 562 
Sly PRIN sibs enon sevieciesossees ee 164 
Rey West... cscs cccscces. cceeves cece 135 


In these figures are included the 
strength of a few light batteries serving 
on the coast, together with the three 
companies of engineers on duty at New 
York. A battalion of infantry stationed 
at New York is excluded, as also is the 
squadron of cavalry stationed at Wash- 
ington. 

Considering this showing, an intelli- 
gent man hardly will be inclined to dis- 
sent from the following expression of 
opinion: ‘‘ While 85,000 artillery troops 
would be necessary should the nation 
be called upon to fight for its life 
against a foreign enemy, a much smaller 
number will suffice to keep alive the 
art of the artillerist, and to constitute 
the leaven which will leaven the larger 
lump in a reasonable time. Asa rule, 
one-fifth the war-strength is taken as 
the peace footing of artillery troops, but 
this would call for such a large increase 
of our present handful of men that this 
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Council hesitates to ask for it. But one- 
tenth is not an unreasonable demand. 
That there should be one instructed and 
trained artilleryman in every ten needed 
at the outbreak of hostilities cannot be 
called an extravagant demand. If we 
desire the mass to rise to the level of 
efficiency, we must give it that amount 
of leaven. Besides, that number will be 
necessary to care for the armament and 
artillery machines when they are pro- 
vided as recommended by the Fortifica- 
tions Board, and half that number to 
care properly for the armament already 
on hand.”’ ; 

To those who will be found ready 
with the suggestion that the ‘‘ patriotic 
millions ’’ will promptly step to the 
guns when trouble comes, but one an- 
swer can be given—in the service of 
modern coast artillery untrained and 
undisciplined men are absolutely value- 
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Looking out for Torpedo Attacks 


less. - The education required from a 
gunner in these days of scientific war- 
fare is not lightly to be regarded. The 
enlisted men must be familiar with mat- 
ters which require months of applica- 
tion to waster; the efficient officer 
‘‘should understand military engineer- 
ing, gun construction and the metal- 
lurgy of gun metal, interior and exterior 
ballistics, steam and mechanism, elec- 
tricity and mines, chemistry and explo- 
sives, military science, telegraphy, pho- 
tography ’’—and a host of minor, though 
not unimportant, things hesides. Has- 
tily raised thousandscan avail us nothing 
unless provided with an abundant sup- 
ply of trained instructors, and unless am- 
ple time is afforded for imparting even so 
little as a mere smattering of artillery 
knowledge. ‘It is perfectly well 
known,’’ writes General Miles, ‘‘ that 
there is absolute necessity for an in- 




















crease in the artillery arm of the ser- 
vice. It is a branch of science that can- 
not possibly be learned in a short time, 
but requires years of careful study and 
practice to enable men to become effi- 
cient.”’ 

Since 1861 there has been no addition 
to the strength of our regular artillery. 
Faulty in its organization, the field 
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in the midst of its denunciations of 
other nations, to kill every bill looking 
toa small, even to a most inadequate, 
increase in the strength of the garrison 
artillery. ‘‘The people do not know,”’ 
declared Senator Squire, ‘‘ how shame- 
fully their interests are being bandied 
and played with by those who represent 
them in the halls of Congress.’’ But 
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artillery having its best officers often 
transferred to foot batteries, the gar- 
rison artillery, in like manner, los- 
ing by transfer officers fitted by long 
study for efficient service in coast- 
defence, this all important arm is indeed 
crippled for effective work. From the 
beginning of the Republic until the pres- 
ent day the Government has handled the 
artillery question with a lack of com- 
mon intelligence that is appalling. 
Even in the present year, when war 
talk has been the order of the day at 
Washington, Congress has found time, 
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should those who, in every sense, have 
sowed the wind reap the legitimate crop 
of their sowing, the people would come 
to speedy knowledge — and how bitter 
and costly the lesson would be, no 
thoughtful man willingly would pre- 
dict. 

Unless we still would consider our- 
selves defenceless, even after building 
massive forts-and mounting powerful 
guns, it should be evident that we must 
not hesitate to develop our puny artil- 
lery arm. Nor may we safely stop short 
at this point; for an auxiliary force must 
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be organized and trained, an artillery 
force of volunteers, of at least suffi- 
cient proficiency to relieve the regu- 
lar artillerymen in the performance of 
the less complex duties. England, with 
its relatively small standing army, yet 
maintains a corps of garrison artillery 
numbering 16,304, and holds in reserve 
militia and volunteer batteries enough 
to re-enforce strongly its permanent 
garrisons at a moment’s warning. Of 
the 35,288 Canadian militia, 2,099 are 
trained for service as garrison artillery. 
With 115,178 enrolled in our own volun- 
teer service, we have but 5,267 designat- 
ed as artillery, and these, equipped with 
field and machine guns, are organized 
into light batteries only. In the entire 
country we have not one trained volun- 
teer battery of garrison artillery—with 
the possible exception of the single 
regiment of Massachussets infantry, 
which in addition to its legitimate work 
has received some rudimentary instruc- 
tion in the handling of sea-coast ord- 
nance. Clearly there is need that the 
sea-board States—under the systematic 
supervision of the Government—should 
recognize their national obligations, and 
take steps towards remedying our well- 
known artillery weakness. 

With the present paper this series 
must close. Of necessity, the subject has 
received but superficial treatment, yet 
it is hoped that what has been said may 
possibly have done something to stimu- 
late interest in matters that too long 
have suffered from popular neglect. If 
we in America would not have our pa- 
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triotism questioned by the cynical, we 
must find for it some more fitting meth- 
od of expression than that afforded by 
mere oratory. It is worthy considera- 
tion whether the noisy patriot has not 
become, of late, too common a type in 
our midst. Grant said little, yet ac- 
complished much. Among the giant 
powers of the Old World the sound of 
threatening voices is seldom heard, yet 
to one who studies events the very 
silence is impressive. 

Many of the worthiest of our citizens 
conscientiously are opposed to any at- 
tempt at strengthening the wasted 
military arm of the Republic; still 
others honestly believe that prepara- 
tion for war can have but one view— 
and that, immediate hostilities. With 
the honest convictions of such men the 
soldier seeks no quarrel; but he ear- 
nestly, and in the name of the country 
common to all, would ask that the past 
be not forgotten, and its lessons be not 
wasted. In the future, as in the past, 
the sober second thought of this great 
nation must be its only safeguard 
against rashly plunging into war. It is 
an assured fact, no matter what our 
strength or our weakness, that we shall 
assert ourselves whenever we feel that 
ours is the just cause. He insults our 
national character who says that the 
consciousness of military strength will 
tempt us to find opportunities for using 
it needlessly. He insults our national 


intelligence who requires us to continue 
in a policy placing ourselves in the 
false position of inviting aggression. 

























J@ F you are interested in 
the growth of things 
ugly to things beauti- 
ful, and are a bit of an 
evolutionist in a way, we 
would suggest, as a field for 
your observations, that you 
travel on any perfect summer day to 
one of our fashionable watering-places, 
and cast a comprehensive eye at the 
costumes of those who sport upon the 
shore. And as you sit there on the 
beach, recall, if you can, that so-consid- 
ered modest apparel of the most hideous 
gray flannel which used to be proclaim- 
ed the correct thing when our mothers 
were girls. Allow the retrospective 
mind to catch a glimpse once more of 
those graciously artistic full trousers 
reaching to the very ankles and finished 
with a frill which was as awfully sim- 
ple as it was simply awful. Remember, 
too, the bag-fitting blouse to which was 
attached an exceedingly scanty skirt, 
the sleeves which came to the wrist and 
were tied there like the neck of a meal- 
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sack, and the big straw hat which com- 
pletely hid the identity of the wearer. 
It is (or was) indeed a charming picture, 
a thing of shreds and patches; a some- 
thing which savored as strongly of the 
rag-bag as of the tailor’s art, a bathing- 
suit that was in fact made up of any old 
scraps that could be gathered at ran- 
dom in a blind search of the house 
closets. Such was the frightfully con- 
structed rig (it hardly deserves to be 
called a dress) which the ethics of 
fashion demanded in those days. Let 
us hope that, in this respect at least, 
history does not repeat itself, and that 
our eyes shall never be again inflicted 
by painful spectacles like unto these. 
The march towards things beautiful in 
late years has indeed been undergone 
at a sharp pace, but there has never- 
theless been side-issue retreats ; we can 
only pray against the time when it will 
be considered as a /a mode to dress one’s 
self again in old-fashion clothes as it 
has been to furnish one’s room with old- 
fashion furniture. 
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It is with a refreshing feeling of con- 
trast that we see to-day, in place of 
these antediluvian nondescripts, the 
more pleasing costumes of those who 
are bathers in the deep. Some of them 
seem verily too marvellous creations to 
be subjected to so destructive an ele- 
ment as the salt water. They possess 
all the appearance and quality of ma- 
terial that the smartest street gown re- 
quires. Black satin, mohair, and rich 
wash silks figure so conspicuously amid 
these scenes where the surf of the sea 
rolls incessant that one marvels at the 
wealth of a tailor’s resource and his 
ability to introduce the beautiful even 
under the most inauspicious circum- 
stances. Of course we are all well aware, 
and say so on the sly, that some of his 
designs were never intended to be sub- 
merged in the water, but were only 
planned to grace its fair owner as she 
poses on the sand under the shade of a 
becoming parasol. But there are not 
many such. On the other hand it is the 
more practical girl clothed in the more 
sensible dress who predominates. She 
it is who combines the beautiful in ef- 
fect and the adaptability in material. 
She is not a ‘‘show’’ bather; her dress 
is not a nom-de-plume, it is in nature 
as well as in name a bathing-suit. 

Of these inexpensive ready-made 
bathing-suits, the serges and flannels, 
there is one model which seems to have 
a wide-spread popularity. This is com- 
posed of a short skirt and high gathered 
bodice, all in one, with full under 
trousers in a separate piece. The sleeves 
of these suits are usually in short puffs 
and the neck of the bodice is common- 
ly finished with a broad sailor collar. 
The more inexpensive the suit the more 
it runs to white braid, zig-zag and plain, 
and the bigger its collar. 

Of the more expensive suits those 
made out of heavy gros-grain silks are 
exceedingly stylish, any of these mate- 
rials admitting of much elaboration in 
the way of trimming. Many of the 


waists are almost as elaborate as those 
made for an evening gown. 


There are 
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large puffs for sleeves, which are lined 
with crinoline, and the epaulettes over 
them are also lined and stiffened. 

Although crinoline takes water very 
quickly, when it dries it regains its 
rigidity, so that madame on donning her 
suit the second time has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing it looks quite as fresh 
as when new. a 

As a rule, the puff sleeve ends before 
it reached the elbow, and mitts are being 
revived to protect the white arms of the 
fair bather, so that they may be pre- 
sentable by gaslight. For neck trim- 
ming, large sailor collars, heavy with 
braid or embroidery, are seen on many 
of the new silk suits. Others have 
revers, and it must be remembered that 
these are well lined with a material 
which will keep them in place. 

Skirts are a trifle longer than those 
worn last season, and much fuller. 
When white is combined with black a 
band in used as trimming around the 
bottom. 

For the feet nothing is more suitable 
than the generally acceptable little san- 
dals of black or colored satin with cork 
soles. These are strapped daintily 
around the ankle with narrow satin 
ribbons crossed over the instep. With 
a shapely foot the effect is all that could 
be wished. 

Of the designs for bathing-suits that 
are at once serviceable, inexpensive, and 
artistically effective, perhaps there is 
none more popular nor more simple 
than that which is presented first in this 
current number of the magazine. It is 
made of any color serge, black, blue, or 
red, and trimmed with whatever colored 
braid that will contrast with the body 
of the suit. The skirt is made separ- 
able, while the waist and trousers are 
of one piece. Usually half-puff sleeves 
are worn, although, when desired, long 
ones are added. The great advantage 
of a costume of this style is derived 
from the fact that the collar can be 
turned down from the neck, thus per- 
mitting of a high and lowservice. A 
serge of this stamp is much prefer- 
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‘COMING OUT”’ 
Bathing-Suit of Mohair, Trimmed with White Braid 
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able to flannel because the wiry nature of 
its material sheds the water much more 
quickly than does the flannel. Of the 
different colors black and a dark navy- 
blue are generally considered to be in 
the best taste, because the harmony of 
colors is more pleasing, and the bright 
trimmings will lighten the body up as 
much as is necessary. 

The second illustration is a suit made 
of black or navy-blue brilliantine,the dif- 
ference from serge being of course that it 
presents a more dressy appearance com- 
bined with the additional merit of being 
somewhat lighter in weight. In many 
cases a small sailor collar and skirt 
bands of another tint is added to this 
dress, and if the bodice is in the shape 
of a blouse the sailor collar will often 
open low over a highly ornamented 
shield front. Again, it is sometimes 
constructed with a deep yoke back and 
front, three box-plaits running from 
yoke to belt. Naturally, minor varia- 
tions of this sort are well nigh innumer- 
able, even the least of which, may, in 
some cases, either entirely make or 
wholly mar the general effect. One 
cannot be too careful as a rule in the 
looking out for the small points. In 
order that well-fitting stockings may be 
assured with all suits it is advisable to 
always purchase them a size smaller 
than is ordinarily worn, so that they 
will not stretch too much. 

Concerning Design 3, scarce nothing 
can be said by way of explanation, ex- 
cept that it is by far the more pleasing 
to the eye when made of mohair. Of 
this material it is likely that most of 
the stylish costumes will be made in 
the future. 

Mohair after all makes, perhaps, the 
most sensible bathing-suit of any ma- 
terial used. It is light in weight and 
when soaked does not cling to the body 
as do the serges and flannels. 

Turning our attention now in the direc- 
tion of the ‘‘ bike’’ monomaniac, we find 
that in her choice of costumes she is al- 
lowed far more freedom as to design and 
material than is the case with her nauti- 


cal sister. If she wishes to consider 
herself faultlessly in vogue she must at 
least be provided with two wheeling- 
suits for summer wear. One of serge, 
cheviot, or covert cloth for cool days, 
and one of linen, Russian crash, or the 
wiry material that looks like hair cloth, 
or perhaps white duck, for the hot 
weather. The skirts must not be too 
wide, for unnecessary fullness is not 
only annoying, as it blows back into 
the wheel if there is the slightest wind, 
but also is very ugly and ungraceful. 
The fulness must be quite at the back, 
while over the hips the skirt must fit 
closely. The flare must be around the 
bottom of the skirt only; and in the 
wash materials this is gained not only 
by the cut, but also by turning up a 
deep hem on the outside, and stitching 
it through with several rows of machine 
stitching. The short jackets, either 
with loose fronts or tight-fitting like 
waists, opening at the neck with narrow 
revers, are after all the prettiest pat- 
terns. The tailors prefer the double- 
faced cloth for their heavy costumes, as 
they contend that it is so much more 
pliable and hangs better. There is a 
great discussion as to whether light or 
dark cloth is better. The dark shows, 
of course, all dust, but somehow looks 
more becoming and less conspicuous, so 
that the choice is simply a matter of 
personal taste. 

Bicycle skirts should never open in 
the back, but on either side of the 
front seams, and should button or 
hook over the side breadths. It is a 
little difficult to attain to this and have 
the front breadth fit without a wrinkle, 
but curving it out just a little around 
the waist in front will obviate the diffi- 
culty. 

What to wear under the skirt is quite 
a puzzle for warm weather, as tweed, 
serge, or satin knickerbockers are alto- 
gether too heavy. Pongee silk and 


colored lawn are good; best of all, 
Lansdowne or gloria silk. Even the 
canvas leggings seem warm in summer, 
and some women are trying to intro- 











duce the fashion of riding without any 
leggings, wearing instead plaid stock- 
ings. The objection has been urged so 
often to laced or buttoned boots, on ac- 
count of the compression about the 
ankles, that few women care to wear 
them, but the latest styles in bicycle 
boots are of such thin, soft leather, and 
are so pliable, that they are becoming 
more popular. 

The wheeling-costume which is dis- 
played in our illustration is made 
of cinnamon-colored cheviot, assur- 
ing to the wearer the possession of 
a dress that will neither fade nor 
show the dust. It is made with 
a double-breast, notched collar, and fin- 
ished at the waist with a belt. An ex- 
tremely desirable looking finish is 
secured for it by the use of double- 
stitched seams. As is fast becoming 
the case with dresses of all descrip- 
tions, the sleeves of this suit are but of 
medium size, thus preventing a bal- 
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loon appearance of sleeves when the 
rider pedals at a good speed. The 
skirt, which is plain with the exception 
of a pleated back, is finished at the side 
with three buttons and holes, giving a 
natty pocket appearance. It is thirty-six 
inches in length, three and three-quar- 
ters yards round, and contains hardly 
more than two and a half yards of cloth. 
As an exceedingly serviceable pattern 
for general use it is superior. 

The last design which is _ pre- 
sented is that of a mixed Scotch 
tweed, a material that has proved 
itself so generally acceptable in 
the many other styles of dress. The 
coat is cut single-breasted, fasten- 
ing with one button across the bust, 
and made with medium shaped sleeves. 
The skirt, as was the case with the 
above pattern, is plain and made with 
two side-pockets. Gaiters of the same 
cloth, extending to just below the 
knees, form the covering for the feet. 

















BAS-RELIEF PHOTOGRAPHS 


By MABEL CRAFT 


HE Bas-relief Photographs, in- 
7 vented by members of the Taber 

Photographic Company in San 
Francisco, are not yet a year old. The 
idea combines sculpture with photogra- 
phy and by it the features are raised, 
prominent features being given their 
due prominence. The chemical part of 
photography is preserved and made to 
give the extreme of detail. 

The new photographs are already very 
popular in San Francisco, but they are 
not likely to become common because 
of the expense of the process. Paris 
panel size are $25 a dozen, but even at 
these rates a great many have been 
taken. They are prized as novelties and 
are really remarkable likenésses as 
well. 

Patents were applied for some months 
ago and have been granted in this coun- 
try and in England. Some of the conti- 
nental patents applied for are still pend- 
ing. For this reason the Taber people 
are cautious of giving out details. 

The bas-relief photographs, however, 
are taken like any negative, except that 
they are more positive, with lights and 
shades as strongly marked as possible. 
The next process is by hand. From the 
negative, with its powerful lights and 
shades, a skilled operator carves a 
block of hard-wood with every feature 
raised to its proper height. The re- 
touching is done as in an ordinary pho- 
tograph, and the printing is accomplish- 
ed by stretching elastic paper, which is 
part of the invention, over the hard- 
wood block. The printing is a delicate 
process and it, and the carving, con- 
sume considerable time. For every 
photograph there is a separate block 
and the amount of hand labor makes it 
impossible for the pictures to ever be- 
come cheap or quick to make. 

The operators say that none of the 
pictures have ever been failures, though 
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the measurements are the most delicate 
and the proportions intricate. Whole 
figures are taken, as well as bust pict- 
ures, and the picture standing out from 
the card on which it is mounted, gives 
a most life-like effect. 

In faces, profiles are preferred, as the 
effect desired is that of a cameo or a 
medallion and this is more easily pro- 
duced in profile pictures. 

Chauncey Depew and Mr. Vanderbilt, 
during their recent visit to San Fran- 
cisco, were photographed by the new 
process. Bas-reliefs are also on exhibi- 
tion at the Taber galleries in New York, 
but are a greater novelty there than in 
the far West, where the startlingly new 
idea was first tried. The Tabers have 
made a number of photographic inven- 
tions, all of which have been very suc- 
cessful. They claim that their iridium 
photographs are taken in colors direct- 
ly from the subject. This secret they 
patented some years ago. 

Photography in colors is fast becom- 
ing an assured success. By this process 
the finished photograph looks like an 
ordinary piece of work marvellously 
colored by hand. The process requires 
a specially ruled screen and specially 
ruled paper. A multi-colored screen, 
ruled by very fine lines, formed of dots 
or small particles, is employed. The 
screen is ruled with lines in these 
colors, about 300 to the inch. This 
screen is placed in front of and in close 
contact with an orthochromatic plate. 
The ordinary black and white negative 
is thus obtained in lines corresponding 
with the screen in register. From this 
negative a positive is made in the or- 
dinary way on glass or paper. It will 
be only a question of time when a pho- 
tograph can be taken and then printed 
from a half-tone plate on the specially 
prepared paper, so that all the original 
colors show up true to life. 
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A NEW SOUTHERN PARK 


By BLANCHE G. SARGENT 


observation, especially abroad, that 
Americans as a race are a people 
who have distinctly learnt the les- 
son of how to work when they 


|: is not an infrequently remarked 


work and play when they play. 
The equilibrium of temperament 
which results in body and mind 


when reaction follows action, and vice 
versa, is a secret concerning which they 
seem to have acquired a marked degree 
of knowledge. They are experts in the 
art of making the moments count, of 
securing in their lives what in agricult- 
ure is called a rotation of crops. To 
carry the simile further, they insist 
upon one side of their nature lying fal- 


low while the other side under pressure . 


is yielding a maximum harvest. An hour 
later the reverse condition of things 
is more than likely to occur, and then 
the typical American, instead of being 


(5) 


absorbed in the cares of a work-a-day 
world, has vanquished all these with the 
turning of an office-key and has set 
forth to enter body and soul into one of 
the many forms of recreation that the 
habits of his race afford. For the time 
being he then in turn becomes a reaper 
of the enjoyment faculties that a short 
while previous lay dormant, and the 
physical well-being is inured, almost 
unconsciously, with that power of re- 
construction and regeneration which 
enables the pendulum to swing back 
once more to its balanced place. 

At work the American is truly an 
implacable enough but fascinating spec- 
tacle to look upon. Under his cun- 
ning hand and inventive brain one 
witnesses with the advance of years the 
steady retreat of obstacles that were once 
deemed well-nigh insurmountable. The 
impossible is no longer recognized by 
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him as having any bounds whatever, 
and he forges ahead with an irrepressi- 
ble energy and a grim tenacity of pur- 
pose until all previously conceived laws 
of nature are set aside and in their place 
is substituted a something that yields 
obedience only to the commands of a 
human agent. Few things short of the 
actual secret of life itself have failed to 
become his, and the imagination that is 
expansive enough may grant him even 
this inheritance in the years that are to 
come. 

At play, however, the American is a far 
less dignified personage. Witha relax- 
ation from the tragic concerns of this 
crowded stage—the world—comes an 
exuberance of animal spirit that allies 
him closely in many respects to his 
primitive ancestor—the savage. A 
slight advance in refinement of meth- 
ods, an increased fitness in governing 
morals, a perceptible tincture of civili- 
zation, or at most a somewhat uplifting 
savor of education—are really the only 
acquirements that mark the difference. 
Divest him of his nineteenth century 
garnitures and the American of to-day 
stands before you as much an enthusi- 
ast in things Herculean as were the 
Spartan Greeks or the Knights of 
King Arthur’s Table. His playgrounds 
for such purposes are somewhat numer- 
ous. To men of means they may ex- 
tend from the moose hunting forests of 
Maine to the haunts of the grizzly in 
the Rockies. His particular kind of 
sport may vary in distance from the 
trapping of salmon in the cascades of 
the Columbia River to the landing of 
tarpons in the quiet waters of the Flori- 
da coast. In this respect our entire 
country is one vast playground for the 
sportsman’s fancy; he is in the midst 
of aland whose resources are inexhausti- 
ble and whose varieties are infinite. He 
were indolent, indeed, who could not 
accept from his very doors a thousand 
forms of regeneration to enable a sound 
body to be the sharer of a sound mind. 

But what is to be offered to that class 
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of Americans, and their number is le- 
gion, whose lives do not permit of the 
enjoyment and recreation gained from 
a sportsman’s exercise in the forests and 
streams of the land? What in place of 
the Maine woods and the trout-filled 
brooks can we set before the hollow- 
eyed and narrow-chested denizens of 
our crowded slums, and say to them, 
‘‘These things are yours, do with them 
what you will?’’ To such a question the 
more philanthropic and foresighted of 
ourcity governments have insisted upon 
but one answer. It is that there shall 
be reservations of open land made with- 
in or adjoining the municipal limits 
where, with but slight trouble or ex- 
pense, the submerged classes of our 
lowest social strata shall forget the 
sordidness of their lives and breathe 
at first hand the pure air and the wood- 
ed fragrance that was intended to be 
every man’s inheritance. Such reser- 
vations or parks have, within the past 
few years, been generally planned and 
established in most of our large cities, 
and it is an encouraging sign of the 
times to note that cities which are not 
large are accomplishing what is within 
their power possible towards the gene- 
ral introduction of a sorely needed in- 
stitution. The Northern cities were 
perhaps the first to recognize in our 
present conditions of metropolitan life, 
the urgent necessity for some such 
manner of playgrounds, but their ex- 
ample has speedily been followed by 
Southern localities. It is of one of these 
that we wish here to speak incidentally. 

Panama Park as a typical Southern 
pleasure resort is a spot that vies for 
supremacy with any park:of which the 
more Northern cities may boast. The 
occasion of its recent opening, together 
with the festivities attendant upon it, 
will be an event that is not likely soon 
to fade from the remembrance of those 
who were fortunate enough to be pres- 
ent. That Florida in general and Jack- 
sonville in particular has needed just 
such a resort no one can gainsay. The 
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increasing interest in all outdoor sports, 
the general acceptance that parks are 
fast becoming a necessary feature of our 
city life, and the pressing demand for 
accommodations for exhibitions in their 
manifold forms, all gave ample oppor- 
tunity for the promulgation of such a 
project. Panama Park was selected as 
possessing every advantage of space and 
location that a public playstead re- 
quired, considerations which finally in- 
duced its purchase for this object early 
in last January. 

The site is exceptionally beautiful 
for even Florida, that is so noted for 
its lavish riches in the way of natural 
adornment. In her decorations of the 
park proper, Mother Nature has indeed 
been profuse. The grounds are covered 
everywhere with a luxurious growth of 
magnificent oak and magnolia trees, 
all of them heavily festooned with the 
Spanish moss. Beneath these rustic 
draperies one sees gathered, as in a 
fairy stageland, the picturesque retreats 
and lounging places of man’s crea- 
tion. Glimpses of the different park 
structures peep at one from between 
the drooping foliage with a charmingly 
artistic and unreal effect, so that the 
intruder is fain to believe himself in 
the midst of ascarcely human world. It 
is with a decided effort that one is 
obliged to throw off the spell of en- 
chantment and realize that he moves 
about in an intensely modern produc- 
tion. However generally beautiful are 
Florida scenes as a rule, it is not possi- 
ble to find one that would prove more 
typical than this. 

The Park comprises about one hun- 
dred and fifty acres of land, situated 
about three miles north of the city 
limits, at the confluence of the St. 
John’s River and Trout Creek, the latter 
more recently known as Panama River. 
It is, therefore, nearly surrounded by 
water, giving to the place always a 
delightfully cool breeze, even on the 
warmest Florida days. These streams 
are both comparatively wide at this 


point, and to those interested in the 
angling sport, no more attractive place 
can be found. The grounds are easily 
accessible from Jacksonville by rail, 
and by water, and by good roads that 
have been built recently of the De Leon 
shell. The railroad that runs direct 
from the city divides the Park itself 
into two parts, the eastern portion 
being laid out for the clubhouse, bicycle 
track, dancing pavilion, and marine 
toboggan slide, while the western por- 
tion is set aside for picnic grounds and 
the exclusive use of ladies. A more 
quiet and restful place could scarcely 
have been selected, and every manner 
of recreation, including boating, fish- 
ing, bathing, wheeling, and sports 
of all descriptions, claim their share of 
attention in the general effort to add 
‘“sweetness and light’’ toour, at times, 
monotonous round of duties. 

After the completion of the project 
was an assured fact, the company di- 
rected all of its efforts towards securing 
attractions that would be fitting for 
the opening of the resort. The annual 
encampment of the State troops is al- 
ways an event in Florida that brings 
together large crowds, and it was known 
that if this could be secured the suc- 
cess of the venture was assured. Sev- 
eral places in the State were trying for 
the honor, offering large sums of money 
towards placing their camping grounds 
in readiness for the soldiers, and 
naming the advantages of their place 
over all others. It seemed a wonderful 
undertaking for Jacksonville to even 
try for it; but owing to the public- 
spiritedness of her citizens, and their 
untiring efforts in her behalf, Panama 
Park was at last selected as the camp- 
ing ground for the Florida State troops 
for the year of 1896. Much had to be 
done before the grounds would be in 
readiness for the soldiers, and accord- 
ingly a committee of the Jacksonville 
Board of Trade was appointed to make 
whatever arrangements were impera- 
tive. To that committee a world of 
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credit is due for the manner in which 
everything was placed in readiness for 
the reception of the soldiers. The citi- 
zens of Jacksonville, mainly business 
men, subscribed liberally with money 
and provisions for the encampment. 
The camping grounds are situated about 
a quarter of a mile from the bicycle 
track, and are large and commodious. 
They are supplied with water from the 
artesian well on the Park grounds, and 
a dynamo was placed on the spot for 
the purpose of furnishing arc lights for 
the camp-grounds. In addition to this 
the mess halls* were erected by the 
committee in charge, bathing facilities 
were supplied, ice was furnished for 
the entire time free of charge, and 
through the courtesy of the railroad 
companies the soldiers were transported 
to and from their homes free of charge. 
Everything that could add to the com- 
fort or enjoyment of the troops was 
done, and a more thoroughly equipped 
camp-ground could not have been fur- 
nished. 

The festivities incident to the formal 
opening of this park are naturally 
somewhat too local to receive mention 
here. It will suffice,to say that the 
occasion was a gala day for all Jackson- 
ville and vicinity. Bicycle races, dress 
parades, and exhibitions of marvellous 
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variety and kind succeeded each other 
in their fascinating round of absorption 
for a space of several days, and the 
thousands of visitors who gave evidence 
of the occasion’s importance by their 
presence, never wearied for a second in 
their enjoyment of this event. It was 
a distinctively auspicious opening fora 
park that is destined to yield so abun- 
dant beneficial results in the lives of 
the common people. 

Since the day of its inauguration, 
Panama Park has steadily grown in 
popular favor. New features have been 
added from week to week, until now it 
approaches the condition of as well- 
equipped a park as can be found in the 
length and breadth of the land. On 
Sunday afternoons sacred concerts are 
rendered by an excellent orchestra to 
large and representative audiences, 
consisting of those who escape from 


_the heated and crowded limits of the 


city to the more refreshing surround- 
ings of a beautiful park. Concerning 
the outcome of all this there can be 
but one result. Lives subjected to 
such wholesome influences cannot be 
otherwise than brightened. And the 
coming of the day when the existence 
of the masses shall be lived on a higher 
and more pleasurable plane is not a 
consummation that should be delayed. 
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GOLF AND GOLF CLUBS 


By ARTHUR W. TARBELL 


game has been played on now-for- 

gotten links of various countries 
for a period of years that would at least 
carry its origin as far back as the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century; and if pres- 
ent indications portend anything, it is 
not unlikely that the game may enjoy a 
prolongation of favor for another four 
hundred years. Its recent jump towards 
preferment among out-door sports has 
been something that even in their 
balmiest days cricket, football, or tennis 
could not boast. The game seems to 
carry everything before it with an in- 
considerateness which strikes dismay 
to the hearts of those who chance to be 
upholders of some other sport. They 
confess themselves not a little appre- 
hensive as to the outcome. The tennis- 
courts this year are prosperous only in 
their growth of weeds, and we may 
very well imagine the same retort soon 
coming from the followers of this game 


T= history of Golf shows that the 





as was said by the burly keeper of 
a racket-court situated near some new 
golf-links in England, when he was 
asked ‘‘if he had much play there?” 
‘“‘We used to, sir,’’ replied the man; 
‘*but ever since this d——d Scotch cro- 
quet came into fashion, no one ever 
comes onto the court.” 

The native seat of golf has been as- 
cribed by many authorities, not the 
least of whom is Mr. Andrew Lang, to 
either Holland or Belgium. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if anything more than the 
merest rudiments of the game were 
ever played in those countries at so 
early adate. The only point that can 
be gleaned from authentic records is 
the fact that in the reign of James VI. 
the Scotch bought their golf-balls from 
Holland, so that James placed them on 
the tariff list in order to encourage 
home manufacture. This, together 
with the etymological similarity of the 
name to the ancient Dutch game olf, 





MRS. CHARLES S. BROWN, 
Lady Champion of America. 




















would seem to indicate that golf was 
first played within: the Flemish bor- 
ders. In England the game is spoken 
of as early as 1457, when Parliament 
tried to put it down in the interest of 
archery. In 1592, golf was so popular 
in Scotland that in order to prevent its 
being played during church-time, the 
Town Council of Edinburgh was obliged 
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the Armada signalled. If His Majesty 
had holed out, like a resolute sportsman, 
the rebellion would neither have been 
better nor worse, but, perhaps, Charles 
would have been a different man with a 
different fate. Possibly he was four down 
with six to play, but even that would 
be no excuse.”’ 

The middle of the eighteenth century 


pase ee ae 
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MR. CHARLES B. MACDONALD, 


Of the Chicago Golf Club. 


to enact prohibitory measures. The 
first-named links of this period—and one 
of them has since acquired an illustri- 
ous name in the history of golf down 
through the ages— were the links of 
Leith and those of St. Andrews. The an- 
ecdote of Charles I. breaking off a match 
at Leith because news came of the Irish 
Rebellion is well known. ‘‘The King 
might, however, have remembered how 
Drake finished his game of bowls, with 


Amateur Champion of America. 


saw the giving of a challenge prize, a 
silver club, by the city of Edinburgh, 
to the gentlemen golfers, and in 1754 a 
club was' given at St. Andrews, among 
the donors of which were many famous 
earls. In those days men were undeni- 
ably good golfers. Considering the 
course at it then was, a round of St. An- 
drew links, on medal day, at 94, was ex- 
cellent work. The green then was very 
narrow and much beset with heather 
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and whin. To-day the course is per- 
haps a dozen strokes easier, mostly 
caused by the decay of Hell and other 
bunkers, and from the disappearance of 
whins. 

The links of St. Andrews—of the Roy- 
al and Ancient Golf Club of East Neuk 
of Fife—occupy a unique niche in the 
history of golf. They hold, and always 
have held, premier place as indubitably 
as Lord’s Ground in the kingdom of 
cricket. All the great mass of golfing 
history and tradition clusters lovingly 
within sight of the gray towers of 
the old university town; and, to most, 
the very name of St. Andrews calls 
to mind, not a saint nor a city, nor 
a castle nor a university, but a beau- 
tiful stretch of green links with a 
little burn, which traps golf-balls, and 
bunkers artfully planted to try the 
golfer’s soul. It isthese links too, which 
are sanctified by the memory of many a 
fine match of old days, when Allan 
Robertson, and the Parks and Dunns 
of a previous generation, were the he- 
roes of their time. And what links in 
the world can boast, too, of so noted a 
golf character as Tom Morris, the most 
distinguished professional of the cent- 
ury. Wherever the game is played his 
name is a password ; there is no one the 
earth over who could tell you if he had 
a mind to, of so many royal matches and 
royal times as old ‘‘ Tom,’ the green- 
keeper of St. Andrews. But things 
have moved on apace since ‘‘Tom”’ 
was in his prime, and his deeds of fame 
are fast becoming memories of the past. 

Returning to the eighteenth century, 
and apologizing for the way wardness of 
dwelling on so fascinating subjects as 
St. Andrews and Tom Morris, we find 
that other early clubs were those of 
Musselburgh, 1774, and the Edinburgh 
Burgess Golfing Society, 1735. The game 
at Blackheath may have begun in the 
time of James VI., but it is certain that 
the regular minutes of the Knuckle 
Club were not kept until very much 
later. In 1822 it was proposed to alter 
the mystic name of ‘‘ Knuckle Club”’ 


to ‘‘Blackheath Golf Club,’’ and as 
such it has since been known. 
Blackheath was the mother of Bom- 
bay, Westward Ho, Wimbledon and 
Hoylake. Thence sprang golf over all 
England, and the legends of great old 
golfers and ‘‘singles’’ long ago were 
replaced by the more modern and less 
interesting game as it is at present 
played in Her Majesty’s kingdom. 
Until 1860 there was no golfing cham- 
pionship in Great Britain. In that year 
the Prestwick Club, on the west coast of 
Scotland, offered the ‘‘ championship 
belt,’? on condition that if won three 
times in succession it should become 
the property of the winner. This trophy 
lasted until 1870, when Tom Morris, Jr., 
captured it by three successive wins. 
There was no championship match in 
1871, and a year afterward the open 
competitions. began for the champion- 
ship cup, to be played for by amateurs 
and professionals. The donors were 
the St. Andrew’s Club, the Honorable 
Company of Edinburgh Golfers, and 
the Prestwick Golf Club. Prior to 1894 
the open championship was always held 
on the links of one of these three clubs, 
but in.that year the event was played 
at the Sandwich course, in England. 
In 1892 the conditions were changed 
from thirty-six to seventy-two holes. 
The growth of golf within late years 
has been something marvellous to be- 
hold. To-day it scarcely matters in 
what country of the civilized world you 
may place yourself, you are almost sure 
to a certainty to find somewhere in the 
vicinity the necessary links for the 
game’s enjoyment. Apart from the 
famous English, Scotch, and continent 
clubs, and the more recent, although 
structurally larger, American clubs, the 
game of golf is played at present in 
Singapore, China; Sorrento, Italy; 
Sepoy Lines, Cairo; and on the Turf 
Club grounds that adjoin the Ghezireh 
Palace, Egypt. In the United States 
alone the present golfing season opens 
witha number of links that a competent 
judge and a close observer estimates as 
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exceeding five hundred. Only three 
years ago there were but five! This, 
better than columns of argument, shows 
the advance of the gamein this coun- 
try, and there are no present indications 
of any slackening in the rate of progress. 
New clubs are formed almost every day, 
while the membership of the older 
organizations is constantly increasing. 
The wide-spread popular interest in the 
game has prompted almost every jour- 
nal in the country to devote to ita 
regular department, while in addition 
to this there has been published now in 
Boston, for considerably over a year, a 
magazine called Zhe Golfer, which is 
the official organ of the sport, and than 
which there is no more enterprising 
nor superior class publication printed. 

The task of selecting for notice a 
few of the more prominent golf clubs 
is by no means an easy one. A state- 
ment as to the most prominent golf 
clubs is misleading, as all golf clubs are 
prominent in their locality, and to 
their players, and all are equally promi- 
nent to the public. 

Then, again, if the club you would 
name as most prominent was the club 
which had spent the most money on 
house and grounds, it would be the 
Newport Golf Club, and as this course 
has had the inaugural championship 
meeting, its golf-course is worth a de- 
scription in full. 


THE NEWPORT CLUB 

The entire circuit of the course, nine 
holes, is 2,755 yards, nearly one and 
two-thirds miles, but it takes a good 
two-mile walk to get around the links 
on ordinary occasions. The first tee is 
placed just back of the clubhouse, near 
the roadway leading to the entrance. 
This is called the plateau hole, and it is 
240 yards to the putting green. A series 
ofthree earth bunkers from six to seven 
feet high obstructs the drive one hun- 
dred yards from the tee. From the sec- 
ond tee to the next hole is 385 yards. 
This is called the reef hole, and part of 
the course is over high ground. The 


(6) 


third hole is called the cop hole, and 
the distance from the tee is 165 yards. 
The cop obstructing free approach to 
the hole is about thirty yards back of 
the green. The fourth hole comes back 
toward the clubhouse, the others ex- 
tending over the ledges and low ground 
on the other side of the clubhouse. 
This is called the rock hole, and its 
drive is 190 yards. It isa dead carry 
across swampy ground. The fifth hole 
is called the orchard hole, as it runs 
through an old orchard. The distance 
from the tee to the green is 340 yards. 
The drive to the sixth hole is the 
longest over the course, 485 yards. It 
is known as the quarry hole, as directly 
in front of the tee is an old stone- 
quarry about forty yards across. A poor 
driver landing his ball in this quarry 
has practically lost all hope of making 
the holein a good winning score. Then 
close to the hole is a third bunker. The 
seventh is styled the harbor hole, as it 
runs down toward the harbor, a good 
300-yard drive. A few yards beyond the 
tee is a rock about thirty feet in height, 
which has to be cleared on the first 
drive to insure success thereafter. 


THE CHICAGO GOLF CLUB 


The history of the Chicago Golf Club 
is that of one of the oldest organiza- 
tions of its kind on this side of the 
water. It was one of the five original 
clubs comprising the United States 
Golf Association, and its ex-captain, 
Charles B. Macdonald, was one of the 
first vice-presidents of the United States 
Association, of which there are two. 
The club was organized in 1894, with 
about fifteen members. Golf was a 
comparatively new game in America at 
that time, and it proved such a fascinat- 
ing pastime with society that at the end 
of the season the membership had in- 
creased to one hundred active players, 

In the early part of its existence the 
club contests were held on the Belmont 
golf grounds. Last year purchase was 
made of the two hundred acres adjoin- 
ing Wheaton, and known as the Patrick 
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farm. This is a beautiful piece of 
broken and rolling ground, with a turf 
fifteen years old, and has been con- 
verted into one of the best golf grounds 
in the country. The course, which is 
the longest in the West, measures three 
and three-quarters miles from tee to 
tee. It has numerous natural and arti- 
ficial hazards, and players have pro- 
nounced it nearly equal to the famous 
St. Andrews (Scotland) links. 

When the members of the Chicago 
Golf Club secured the Patrick farm 
they converted the old-fashioned brick 
house upon it into a handsomely ap- 
pointed clubhouse. The barn, which 
was used as a locker-house, burned in 
September, andas it became necessary 
to provide a new locker space, plans 
were made for the extensive remodel- 
ling of the clubhouse. This is now 
nearly completed. The new addition 
will be provided with all modern con- 
veniences, and, besides the locker and 
dressing-rooms, seventeen sleeping- 
rooms have been added. Special suites 
will be devoted to the exclusive use of 
the women golf players. 

One of the prized possessions of this 
club is the trophy presented by T. A. 
Havemeyer, and won by Charles B. Mac- 
donald, the amateur champion of the 
United States. The prize is a mam- 
moth silver vase, and will remain the 
property of the club to which Mr. Mac- 
lonald belongs until the contest for the 
new championship occurs. 

Undoubtedly the most pretentious 
and elaborate golfing grounds owned 
by any club in the West are those 
of the Onwentsia Country Club. It 
is located at Lake Forest on the hand- 
some tract of land formerly owned 
by Henry Ives Cobb and recently 
purchased by the club. The property 
comprises 170 acres of land, and has been 
laid out by Frederick Law Olmsted as 
a magnificent country club. 

The house, built substantially of 


stone and wood, is situated on the crest 
of a ridge, and commands extensive 
views. 


The interior is finished in hand- 
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some marbles, mosaics, mahogany, and 
other fine woods. Large verandas face 
the west and north and overlook the 
golf-links. The first floor contains a 
fine entrance hall and staircase, a large 
library, smoking and women’s rooms, 
and a dining-room, which, together 
with part of the veranda, which will be 
closed for the purpose, is capable of 
seating sixty persons. In a wing are 
the kitchen and domestic offices and a 
dining-room and veranda for children 
and nurses. On the second and third 
floors are the women’s locker and toilet- 
rooms, nineteen large bedrooms and 
six bathrooms. The fourth floor con- 
tains rooms for servants. In the base- 
ment are the shower baths and lockers 
for the dressing-room of the men. 

The Onwentsia Club is the outgrowth 
of the old Lake Forest Golf Club, or- 
ganized at Lake Forest in November of 
1894. The first links were laid out in 
the little park on the bluff overlooking 
Lake Michigan, but the club soon out- 
grew this, and during the spring of 1895 
the members reorganized and laid out a 
nine-hole course on Mr. McCormick’s 
farm on the ridge west of the railroad, 
where they had a modest little cottage 
for a clubhouse. The growth of the 
club was fast, its members finally reach- 
ing one hundred. After a good season 
of play last year the club disbanded and 
the Onwentsia Club was organized. 

The grounds of the Knollwood Coun- 
try Club are situated at Elmsford, West- 
chester County, N. Y., and form a por- 
tion of a tract of land about 200 acres 
known as ‘“‘ Knollwood.’’ The club- 


* house is located on a fine plateau com- 


manding an admirable view of one of 
the loveliest portions of Westchester 
County. Clearly discernible in the dis- 
tance are the outlying sections of White 
Plains. The house itself is a roomy 
structure, combining everything looked 
for in a well regulated sangre: | 
its kind. The first floor containg:4 

ception, dining and ball-rooms all @jten- 
ing off a spacious hall which, with the 
ball-room, extends to the second story. 











Tuxedo Club, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
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In this story are the ladies’ parlor and 
sleeping-rooms. From the tower an ex- 
tensive landscape of the surrounding 
county can be seen, while from the 
broad piazzas guests are enabled to wit- 
ness both the start and finish of a 
game. The links themselves are a full 
eighteen-hole course extending over a 
territory of about 4,446 yards in length. 
The membership of the club is kept 
below the limit of thirty-five. 

The Morris Country Club is arranging 
this season extensive plans which will 
undoubtedly place it in the very front 
rank of golf associations. The club, 
located at Morristown, N.J., and started 
in 1894, is already one of the foremost 
in the country, having a full eighteen- 
hole course, a comfortable clubhouse, 
and a membership of considerably over 
one hundred and fifty. The Morris 
Country Club is unique in the one re- 
spect that its management since the 
time of its formation has been in hands 
of ladies. It is pre-eminently a woman’s 
club, all the officers being ladies, al- 
though there is an advisory board of 
gentlemen. These ladies were the or- 
ganizers and financial support of the 
club at the start, and its present suc- 
cess has been due entirely to their 
efforts. The list of members has at 
least 330 names enrolled. 

Golf was played on the links of the 
Essex County Club at Manchester, 
Mass., as early as the spring of 1893. 
At that time a few enthusiasts swung 
the driver and cleek in unpracticed 
hands, and putted much dented golf- 
balls into flower-pots that served for 
holes, in the field close by the scarcely 
completed clubhouse. At first there 
were five holes in a star-shaped pattern 
with much crossing, which mattered lit- 
tle when so few played. Toward theend 
of the season, however, the interest in- 
creased greatly and those who at first 
had come to scoff remained to play. 
Next year witnessed extensive improve- 
ments both on the clubhouse and on 
the links. The latter were lengthened 


and relaid to such an extent that the 
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course rapidly proved itself more excel- 
lent than had been anticipated. The 
opening of the present season was 
marked by tlfe acquisition of a large 
tract of new land available for golfing 
purposes, and the construction of a new 
nine-hole course. The result now is 
that the Essex County Club has come 
to be considered one of the ranking 
exponents of the sport in the country. 

The links of the St. Andrews Golf 
Club at Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., 
have been played on for nearly five years. 
The St. Andrews Club is therefore the 
oldest golf association in the United 
States. Its name was taken from the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club of Scot- 
land. The present membership amounts 
to 275, and the course, which is a fifteen- 
hole one, has received more attention 
and care than any other in the United 
States. 

As to the initial introduction of the 
game among college sports, we find that 
Princeton claims precedence. Her links 
have now been in use for considerably 
over a year, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that if there were to be an inter- 
collegiate contest in the fall, the Jersey- 
men would not come out of the match 
empty-handed. At Wellesley and Bryn 
Mawr the game is even older than 
at Princeton. The girls at these col- 
leges have been following the balls 
during the past two years, and at Wel- 
lesley especially may be found on the 
borders of beautiful Lake Waban as 
charming a stretch of green as graces the 
courses of most of our largerclubs. Of 
the other colleges, we find that Harvard 
men have been playing for a year or so 
at the Cambridge links and on those of 
the Brookline Country Club, and have 
developed during that period many a 
good man who will set a rapid pace at 
the different resort links during the 
summer vacation. At Yale the men 
use the links of the New Haven 
Golf Club, and at the University of 
Pennsylvania they play on those of the 
Philadelphia Country Club. The Rut- 
gers boys follow the game at the New 
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Brunswick Club, while Amherst, Union, 
St. Paul’s School, the University of 
North Carolina, and several other col- 
leges and schools, have links of their 
own. From all these universities there 
should be at least thirty entries in case 
of an intercollegiate contest. This would 
make a field certainly large enough 
for the event. There is no question but 
that this event would cause greater in- 
terest than the open championship if it 
could be arranged. 

Among the many attractions at Bar 
Harbor, none proves more popular than 
the golf-links. Here during the season 
can be seen the most noted men of their 
various cities who make this resort their 
summer home. The game on the Kebo 
Valley course has enrolled many a rich 
enthusiast who has left Bar Harbor with 
the fascination of the game so strong 
upon him that he does not rest content 
until he possesses links of his own on 
his manorial grounds. The course at 
Kebo Valley has not, during the past two 
seasons, been all that could be desired, 
but as half a loaf is better than none, 
the game has steadily been played not- 
withstanding the drawbacks. With the 
opening of the present season, however, 
much has been done in the way of im- 
provement, and it is not likely that 
the caddies will be kept so busy as of 


yore in soothing the temper of the irate 
players. 

Of the others clubs that ought by 
their prominence and merit receive 
mention here, there are many, but the 
list unfortunately cannot be extended 
ad infinitum. It would be well, how- 
ever, to say that the remaining large 
clubs are the Tuxedo, Tuxedo Park, 
N. Y.; the Country Club, Brookline, 
Mass. ; the Lakewood, Lakewood, N. J. ; 
Ardsley Park, Dobb’s Ferry, N. Y., and 
Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, Long 
Island, N. Y. On the links of this lat- 
ter club was held the championship 
meet in last July. The winner was Mr. 
H. J. Whigham of the Onwentsia Golf 
Club, the amateur championship thus 
remaining in Chicago. A list of some 
others situated in different sections, of 
the United States, includes the Tacoma 
Club, Tacoma, Wash.; the San Fran- 
cisco, Presidio Grounds, Cal. ; Palmetto, 
Aiken, S. C.; Myopia Hunt, Wen- 
ham, Mass., and the Merion Cricket 
Club of Philadelphia. In addition to 
these the rapidly swelling number of 
small clubs that are springing up all 
over the country, forces the total aggre- 
gate to nearly five hundred. At this rate 
golf would seem about to displace base- 
ball as our national game. 











An Incident of the 
By Lucius 


EFORE my father buckled on his 
B sabre, and marched away, a cap- 

tain in General Harrison’s army, 
to oppose the Prophet and his savage 
followers on the banks of Tippecanoe 
Creek, he devoted several anxious and 
busy days to an endeavor to persuade 
my mother to retire with the children 
to, the more thickly settled and less ex- 
posed region on Black River; but she 
could not be brought to consider the 
proposition to abandon, to the mercy of 
the hostile Indians, the home and other 
possessions for which they had toiled 
in the lonely forest for more than ten 
years. At that time, we lived on the 
bank of White River, about fifteen miles 
south of Fort Vincennes, in the new 
territory of Indiana. 

I was but eight years old, but I re- 
member well the anxious concern of my 
father on account of the lonely and un- 
protected situation in which he was on 
the eve of leaving my mother and 
the children, and I can still feel the 
chilly touch of terror as it crept along 
my childish back while he pictured to 
my mother, in eloquence of absolute 
earnestness and deep feeling, the possi- 
bility of the savages eluding the ap- 
proaching militia, and falling upon the 
unguarded habitations of the settlers in 
the rear. My mother, however, experi- 
enced none of these sensations. She 
was a tall, clear-eyed, brave woman of 
less than forty; cool, self-reliant, and 
incapable of yielding to fear. Her only 
reply to all the entreaties and induce- 
ments held out to her to seek safety in 
retreat was, that she could never con- 
sent to go away and leave the house and 
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Tecumseh Uprising 
C. EMBREE 


property to be plundered and burned 
by the Indians, and that she preferred 
to perish with them. What she expect- 
ed to be able toaccomplish by remaining, 
in the event of an attack, I have never 
known, but her determined and fear- 
less spirit would have upheld her, I am 
sure, in a desperate struggle to the end. 

Our neighbors were few and widely 
scattered, and in their cases, like our 
own, the men had gone with the army, 
leaving the women and children to the 
protection of Providence. The nearest 
family to ours was that of Daniel Has- 
kins, who had shouldered his rifle and, 
with powder-horn and bullet-pouch at 
his sides and a blanket strapped to his 
back, marched with the rest to meet 
and encounter the threatening enemy. 
His cabin was nearly a mile away, and, 
during the absence of the militia, its 
only occupants were Mrs. Haskins and 
her seven children, ranging in age from 
a girl of fourteen to a child in arms. 
The eldest girl, Sis, was large and 
strong beyond her years, and possessed 
a voice which in point of volume and 
capacity for penetration would have 
rivalled that of the greatest prima donna 
of the modern platform. She had red 
hair, numberless freckles, and went 
bare-footed. The second child of the 
Haskins family was a boy of twelve, 
light-eyed, freckled, suspenderless and 
prone to mischief and the annoyance of 
the family, especially of his eldest sis- 
ter, Sis. The remaining children were 
fashioned upon similar models and pos- 
sessed, in a diluted form, graduated to 
their years and strength, the character- 
istics of their elder sister and brother. 




















At the time in question, my father’s 
family consisted of my mother and five 
children, of whom the eldest was my 
brother Achilles, then ten years old, 
and the youngest was my sister, Nancy, 
a child of six months. 

After the departure of the militia, my 
mother proceeded with the household 
labors as usual, and in connection with 
them, aided by Achilles, fed and cared 
for the stock and did the other outdoor 
work of the men. After some days it 
happened that some of the cattle broke 
over the fence and strayed away among 
the cane-brakes on the river, and to- 
ward evening my mother fearing they 
would wander too far and be lost or 
stolen by the Indians, went out to find 
and drive them home. She left me in 
charge of sister Nancy, and detailed 
Achilles to feed and water the horses 
and cows. 

While she was gone, I sat at the door, 
the weather being warm for the season, 
and as the day waned, I quieted the 
baby by showing her the moon as it 
palely gleamed through the waving 
branches of the trees, and singing for 
her amusement such homely hymns as 
had prenetrated to our distant habita- 
tion and clung to my girlish memory. 
How long I had been thus engaged, I 
do not know, but after a time, I was 
startled by the approach of a man on 
horseback. I did not recognize him at 
first, and our dread of fire and murder 
at the hands of Indians, and anxiety on 
account of father had been so great since 
we were left alone, that I suppose my 
nerves were somewhat unstrung, for the 
approach of the man startled me un- 
reasonably, so that by the time he had 
leaned forward over his horse’s neck 
and opened the yard gate and ridden up 
to the door, I was cold and trembling 
with fear and excitement. He proved 
to be an acquaintance, however, and 
stopped only long enough to tell me 
that he brought news from the army, 
that a great battle had been fought with 
the Prophet and his followers at Tippe- 
canoe Creek, that the Indians had been 
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defeated and that father was well and 
unhurt. He then rode away to carry 
news of the battle to others, some of 
whom had far less cause to rejoice at 
his tidings. 

When the man had gone and I again 
turned my attention to my duties as 
nurse, I found that I was weak, 
nervous, and apprehensive, sensations 
very unusual to me in my young 
days. These feelings grew upon me 
as the evening wore on, until my 
excited imagination pictured around 
me violent death, fire and bloodshed, 
advancing from every bush and se- 
cluded corner. I feared to move, and 
could almost have cried out. The very 
stillness of the quiet November evening 
seemed to increase my excitement and 
apprehension. 

Partial darkness had come, and I had 
just heard the welcome voice of my 
mcther as she drove the truant cattle 
into the field on her return, when sud- 
denly and without warning, the air was 
pierced by a distant wail of such exces- 
sive distress and agony as I believe I 
have never heard at any other time. It 
seemed to proceed from the direction of 
the Haskins place, and was so fraught 
with terror, pain, and excitement that it 
conveyed to my mind on the instant the 
impression that it could have its cause 
in nothing short of the direst possible 
disaster to some member of that family. 
In a moment it was joined by other 
wails and cries of a similar nature from 
the same direction, and these were con- 
tinued for some minutes. Mother and 
Achilles hurried into the house, shut 
and barred the window and door, placed 
the children in places of safety out of 
range of the openings and stood rifle 
and axe in hand ready for defense. 

By this time the cries had ceased, 
and they were succeeded by a most ab- 
solute silence. Wé were wholly igno- 
rant both of the cause of the distress 
and the termination of the disaster. 
We could only wait and conjecture, and, 
you may believe, that our conjectures 
were not long in impelling us to the 
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conclusion that the Indians were upon 
us at last, and that the voices of the 
Haskins family had been silenced by 
the tomahawk. In silence and sus- 
pense we waited and feared. For hours 
we stood each one at his post, antici- 
pating attack and probable death. 
Night had wrapped the world in dark- 
ness, and we dared not make a light 
within. Supperless, and in this solemn 
and awful situation, we remained 
throughout the dark and dreary hours 
of that whole, long November night, 
and until broad daylight the succeed- 
ing morning before any member of the 
little garrison forsook his post, or vent- 
ured to leave the house. Not an eye 
was closed but little Nancy’s. She, 
bless her baby heart, slept in the face 
of death and battle. 

When it was quite light my mother 
reconnoitered the situation from the 
window, and discovering no enemy, or 
sign of depredation, at length sum- 
moned courage to unbar the door and 
look toward the stables. The cows and 
horses were in their places, as they had 
been left the evening before, and the 
chickens were waiting about the door 
impatient for their morning meal. The 
sun was gilding the east, and casting 
the long shadows of the trees toward 
the west, and all nature was as bright, 
serene, and beautiful as if wars and dis- 
tress were unknown, and savages were 
missionaries of peace and civilization. 
Little by little the house was opened, 
and the family began to move about the 
premises, and. finally, when everything 
was found to be intact, and no skulk- 
ing savage was discovered in the vicin- 
ity, my mother sent Achilles, by a cir- 
cuitous route, and with many directions 
and admonitions in respect to his exer- 
cise of care and circumspection to avoid 
the observation of the enemy, to recon- 
noitre in the neighborhood of the Has- 
kins cabin, and learn, if possible, the 
nature and extent of the night’s dis- 
aster. 
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Achilles went forth and returned. 
By the exercise of extreme caution 
and watchfulness he had approached, 
even entered, the habitation of the 
Haskinses without encountering a sin- 
gle Indian, or observing any lurking 
among the bushes. He had found the 
whole family at home, alive, intact, and 
apparently enjoying the best of health, 
and the utmost freedom from care and 
excitement. Everything seemed to be 
going forward about as usual. The 
family breakfast was in process of prep- 
aration,the youngest Haskins was peace- 
fully wailing on the hearth, and Mrs. 
Haskins was serenely administering 
chastisement to William Henry Harri- 
son Haskins, an embryo commander of 
militia, aged three years. There was 
no excitement nor any evidence of 
recent struggle, fire, or carnage. 

As Achilles entered, Sis was in the 
act of setting out, pail in hand and bare- 
headed, to do the morning milking. Of 
her he anxiously inquired the cause of 
the screams of the previous evening, 
and added the information that we had 
spent the whole night under the im- 
pression that they had been attacked 
and murdered by the Indians. 

For a moment she seemed not to 
comprehend, recollection of the inci- 
dent apparently having faded from her 
memory, but presentlyher countenance 
brightened, and her answer was pre- 
ceded by a convulsion of laughter at 
our expense, so prolonged and exces- 
sive as to leave no doubt of her thor- 
ough enjoyment. When this outburst 
had subsided, and the family had 
gathered around us to learn its cause, 
Sis found breath enough to say: 

“Oh! it wasn’t nothin’. Only the 
cow stepped on my toe, and wouldn’t 
git off. I was a hollerin’ ’cos it hurt, 
and Ike and the young ’uns was a 
mockin’ me.’’ 

“‘T told the pesky young ’uns they’d 
be botherin’ the neighbors ifthey didn’t 
look out,’’ added Mrs. Haskins. 




















AT THE TOMB OF VICTOR HUGO 


By FRANGOIS COPPEE 


Translated by Edith Duff 


HE other day — ah, the charming 
T October sky, that liquid blue, 
where the warm, clear sun seems 
to be bidding you a sad farewell, and 
you are impressed to cry, ‘‘ Not yet, oh, 
not yet!’’—the other day, my friend 
the poet Amédée Violette was walking 
in Paris with his dear little Rosa. 

Rosa, only his very good friend, that 
is all. Amédée is no hypocrite, he does 
not seek to love in secret. Why should 
he not take a walk with Rosa? For 
twelve years they had walked together, 
and never had Amédée felt the arm 
heavy that rested on his own. 

So side by side they walked. Despite 
her four-and-twenty summers, Rosa 
kept her girlish air. Still so pretty, 
with the fairest skin and an erect 
figure. 

The autumn afternoon was exquisite. 
At the edge of the pavement, on a little 
cart, were bunches of violets. Amédée 
bought one for his friend. The perfume 
of the forest flowers and of Rosa, too, 
came to the poet from her neck, encirc- 
led with its fur boa, and soothed him 


deliciously. Can you see itall? The 
old beau with his fifty years ! 
They reached the Pantheon. ‘‘It is 


there, isn’t it, that they put Victor 
Hugo?’’ asked Rosa. 

Do not be alarmed, Rosa is not a bit 
of a blue-stocking. She is not any too 
certain of her spelling, even. But what 
matter, she is sincere. Rosa admires 
Victor Hugo. For twelve years she 
has heard again and again that Victor 
Hugo is one of the most marvellous 
poets in the world. More than that, 
she is intelligent and sensible, and 


furthermore, I assure you, it is not 
necessary to be versed in the rule of the 
participles in order to cry in reading 
the story of Cosette at the Thénardiers. 
It is only the great poets who can move 
a versifier like Amédée Violette, and at 
the same time simple souls such as 
Rosa’s. 

‘Yes, it is there,’’ he replies, raising . 
his eyes to the dome. 

It is still surmounted by a cross 
which apparently looks down upon 
some statesmen, but which ought not 
to frown on him who wrote on the cru- 
cifix those four most beautiful verses 
in the world. 

And Amédée thought of the trium- 
phant funeral. It was grand in spite of 
the enormous contrast: the hearse of 
the poor going from the Arc de Tri- 
omphe to the Pantheon, followed by the 
finest people in the country and saluted 
by all. One sceptic alone sneered at 
certain details. For example, the street 
venders, crying in their pure Belleville 
accent along the line of march, ‘‘ Buy 
a little medallion commemorative of 
the master —two cents.’’? Amédée 
when he learned of the death burst into 
tears like achild. His heart was truly 
wrung with grief as, lost in the crowd, 
he watched the funeral * procession. 
Yes, every one around him was moved. 
Never for an instant did he feel the 
oppression of official pomp. All — men 
of thought and the simple minded — all 
felt sadly that day that there was in 
France and in the world a grandeur in 
littleness. 

‘“‘Shall we go and see the tomb?”’ 
proposed the young girl. And when she 
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learned that it was not yet begun, that 
the casket was only placed in the crypt 
of the monument, Rosa was scandalized. 
In vain her companion tried to explain 
to her that this delay was honor the 
more rendered to the memory of the 
poet; that Rodin should have all the 
time necessary to model his work, so 
that the tomb might be magnificent, 
and that it might be unveiled with 
great ceremony. Amédée could see 
very well that Rosa remained much 
shocked in her plebian ideas concerning 
respect for the dead. 

‘*Let us go and see, anyway,’’ she in- 
sisted. And they climbed the great 
staircase. 

Amédée Violette never went there 
without a certain restlessness. Noth- 
ing but unhappy memories. All parties 
have left in the Pantheon the trace of 
their intolerance, of their wants, their 
spiteful retaliations. Some have vio- 
lated the sepulchres, others have de- 
molished the altars. One thinks with 
sadness here that there is at the bottom 
of our national character a kind of bar- 
barism, the instinct of destruction and 
of the iconoclast. And as necropolis 
for great men, nothing! Two great 
names — Voltaire and Rousseau — on 
empty tombs! The glorious Lannes 
huddled with the obscure, cringing 
courtiers of the First Empire ! And the 
Republic of to-day pretends to honor 
here her great men—Amédée might 
freely propose the austere Grévy — sub- 
ject for laughter. 

But they did well to put Victor Hugo 
in the Pantheon, near whom there 
could be no inconvenient question of 
where to place him. There he is and 
always will be the greatest, the first, 
the only one—like that Other (the 
Conqueror) in the Invalides. 

Arrived.at the entrance to the little 
vault, the poet and his: companion fol- 
lowed the little group of visitors, where 
is the inevitable Englishman with his 
checked ulster and the peasant with his 
umbrella. Butalthough the guard di- 
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rects his audience to the ‘‘ curious echo”’ 
noted by all the guide-books, the two 
lovers remain before the poet’s tomb. 

The coffin is laid all exposed on the 
marble slab, and covered only by the 
débris of wreaths and other funeral 
emblems dating from the time of the 
obsequies. 

From the next day, the natural flowers 
had been dead, and the artificial ones 
had been spoiled a long time since. 
The only ones left are those horrors in 
wire painted white, false pearls and 
spun glass. All dusty, dry, tarnished, 
with discolored silk ribbons on which 
Amédée read the inscriptions: La 
Democratie de Pureaux...La Loge 
maconnique de Saint Maudé... Les 
Solidatres du Raincy ...La Libre Pen- 
seéde Levallots... Perret...ete. It 
is hideous, almost ridiculous. 

Amédée Violette fell into a black 
revery. 

What? the greatest poet of the cert- 
ury, of alltime! He had only that on 
his bier! Doubtless he had loved popu- 
larity too well, great glory. — But that, 
truly, that isan outrage! The regrets of 
the Panthere des Batignolles and of the 
Beni-bouffe — toujours! Homage of 
sectarians and imbeciles. The results 
of subscriptions taken at wine-shops — 
also in a bier where lies Genius, nothing 
but the remembrances of demolished 
politicians, of the pillars of clubs and 
cafés, of the trumpeters with banners, 
of gymnasts with white caps who walk 
with rolling shoulders, and with their 
trousers stuck in their boots!... Ah, 
Flaubert was right, behold the invasion 
of Paumuflism. . Rodin, Rodin, 
hurry! Roll the potter’s clay on your 
large thumb! And then, quick, the 
marble to the cutters, and the bronze 
to the casting! A work of art, a monu- 
ment worthy of genius, where we hope 
they will not have the indecency to 
heap those tatters! ... 

And Amédée recalls his visit to Lon- 
don, to Westminster. On the slab 
bea:ing the name Charles Dickens he 




















had seen a poor young woman — her 
eyes so sad, her cheek so worn —who 
was kneeling in rags, praying for the 
friend of the poor. 

Then Amédée looks at Rosa and sees 
her eyes full of tears. Does she feel, 
confusedly, the same sadness as he be- 
fore the tomb of the poet where noth- 
ing speaks of poesy? Suddenly she 
has a delicate and charming inspiration 
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—she, this simple untaught girl. She 
kneels and places on the slab— near 
the coffin, but not among the faded 
wreaths—the little bunch of violets, 
the last tender gift of her lover. 

No, never until that moment had 
Amédée so loved his dear little Rosa. 
He takes her arm and draws her close 
to him, feeling sure that the great poet 
who sleeps there is content. 


Hm oe 


A LEGEND OF ATLANTIS 


By JOHN W. RYAN 


T was a cruel edict that banished all 
the physically and nrentally afflic- 
ted from Atlantis. It led tosorrow- 

ful separations in families whose mem- 
bers had been noted for their unselfish 
devotion to those who were weak in 
body orin mind. But the law-givers of 
this ancient country had gone clear daft 
on the subject of material perfection, 
and had resolved to produce types of 
humanity that would be entirely free 
from mortal defects. To carry out their 
ideas they had come to the conclusion 
that only those with sane minds within 
sound bodies should remain within 
their gates. They had, therefore, held 
a kind of civil-service examination and 
had rejected about one-third of the in- 
habitants of Atlantis as unworthy of a 
longer residence within the borders of 
a land capable of supporting all the 
afflicted beings whom Heaven had en- 
trusted to its charge. These solons 
would have neither hospitals nor asy- 
lums, and when men were past fifty 
they were to be taken into the public 
square and shot for the atrocious crime 
of growing old. The women were not 
to fare as well, for after they had passed 
forty, they were to be doomed to drink 
a cup of hemlock, so that, like Socrates, 
they might die talking. 


The bustle of preparation showed 
that the time of departure for the un- 
fortunates had arrived. Slowly they 
came in winding procession to the 
shores of the bay, and took boats for 
their several ships, which amid the 
wail of sorrowing relatives and friends 
soon weighed anchor and put out to 
sea. Their destination was a desert 
island where they were to be left to the 
care of Providence. But a tremendous 
storm arose, and the ships were disabled 
and drifted helplessly at the mercy of 
the winds and the waves. The un- 
happy voyagers were at length driven 
upon the shores of Perfectos, a country 
which seemed to be inhabited by a 
superlatively handsome race of being 
that the shipwrecked strangers be- 
lieved at first to be angels. They 
were, however, human, like themselves, 
and they were devoured with exnuz in 
contemplating each other’s perfections. 
They longed for a change that would 
relieve the monotony of their existence. 
They were tired of beauty. With them 
it was not a joy forever, and when they 
heard that some strange creatures had 
been cast almost naked upon their king- 
dom, they rushed forth with open arms 
to meet and welcome them as de- 


liverers. 
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A hunchback was rewarded with the 
smiles of a princess, a woman most 
divinely tall, and most divinely fair ; 
and a blind girl was greeted with the at- 
tentions of a prince who was as beautiful 
as young Apollo. The fleetest maiden 
in the land worshipped at the feet of a 
hopeless cripple. While the chimes 
pealed merrily for the riches of the 
ships which had come on shore. Every- 
one had something to do in taking care 
of the maimed and the helpless. And 
life took on a new interest for those 
who had become wearied of regular 
features and faultless figures. They no 
longer met each other with sarcastic re- 
marks about antique statues and tinted 
Venuses, and kindly words were spoken 
in inquiring for the deformed and the 
afflicted. The proverb, ‘‘ Handsome is 
that handsome does,’’ found exempli- 
fication every hour, and saintly charac- 
ters were developed among those who 
formerly had gratified only their own 
selfish inclinations. Heaven had come 
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to them in a strange and unexpected 
fashion, and a hell of depressing same- 
ness had departed never to return. 

In the meanwhile, the people in At- 
lantis had been killing their kind with 
surprising rapidity, until only twelve 
men and one woman were left to gather 
in the marketplace to discuss public and 
private affairs. This was an unlucky 
number, and it was resolved to sacrifice 
the wcman for the benefit of the men 
who were striving for perfection. © Ac- 
cordingly, a funeral pile was erected in 
the square, and the lone female was 
bound to a stake at itstop. The torch 
was applied, and as the flames ascended 
a mighty convulsion of nature shook 
the spot and the twelve law-givers were 
entombed alive in the fiery bowels of 
the earth, as Atlantis itself was sunk be- 
neath the sea. The ashes of the last 
woman were wafted over thé sea, per- 
haps to Perfectos, where mercy, sym- 
pathy, and charity seasoned every-day 
existence. 
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‘Tom Grogan.” By F. Hopkinson Smith. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston. 

The author of that inimitable little 
character sketch, ‘‘Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville,’ has not depreciated one 
whit in the handling of his new book, 
‘“Tom Grogan,’”’ which, it will be re- 
membered, appeared serially in Zhe 
Century Magazine. Itisa story full of 
action, with scenes humorous, pathetic, 
and tragic, and characters which, al- 
though not always strongly drawn, are 
nevertheless invariably picturesque. 
For his heroine Mr. Smith has chosen 
an odd personage. It is not every writer 
that can make attractive and fraught 
with interest, a brawny Irishwoman of 
thirty-five, a contractor and a ‘‘ boss,”’ 
who in her dealings with men mani- 
fests strongly the national spirit of—‘‘a 
flower for you when you agree with me, 
and a broken head when you don’t.” 
Mr. Smith has succeeded in doing so. 
He has done something more. Versa- 
tile man that he is, an expert alike on 
canvas, paper, platform, and engineering 
plans, he has given us an exceedingly 
readable bit of matter that is not by 
any means inferior as a_ life-study. 
The reader finds himself readily en- 
listed in the character and cause of 
this Amazon of a woman who beneath 
her firm, indomitable, and severe ex- 
terior when handling her workmen 
abroad or combating with obstacles 
thrown in her path, was after all 
the tenderest of mothers when caress- 
ing her little cripple boy ‘‘ Patsey”’ 
at home. It is with not a little sym- 
pathy that we follow her as she “‘ dares 
Lathers, outwits Duffy, cows Crim- 


mins, and braves the Union.’’ In this 
latter struggle of hers, one is remind- 
ed strongly of the hero’s fight with 
English trade-unions in Mr. Charles 
Reade’s book, ‘‘Put Yourself In His 
Mr. Reade possesses, however, 
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a power of characterization and an abili- 
ty to round out his work which the 
author of ‘‘Tom Grogan” lacks. Apart 
from this masculine Irishwoman ‘““Tom’”’ 
Mr. Smith has not been any too success- 
ful in his portrayal of the minor parts. 
The Irish Crimminses, McGaws, Demp- 
seys, etc., are too much alike; they ° 
have scarcely been allowed the touch of 
individuality which is the due of even 
the least character in a book. The 
episode of Carl and Jennie as lovers is 
also weak, although it is possible that 
the writer never intended that they 
should be conspicuous figures in the 
foreground. With ‘‘Tom,’’ however, it 
is different. She stands out from the 
rest in strong colors. The nature of her 
position enables hertodothis. Her life 
among the unscrupulous and disturb- 
ing elements of the docks of so metro- 
politan a city as New York is a life that 
calls for the extreme exercise of a dom- 
inant will and the possession of great 
physical strength. These were Tom’s. 
On the death of her husband it became 
her lot to assume his part and provide 
for her family by the management of 
contractors’ jobs. This she accomplished 
with an amount of manliness, grit, hon- 
esty, and success that won for her a 
few firm influential friends and a vast 
number of unsuccessful fellow-contrac- 
tors who hesitated at nothing to injure 
her power. Her greatest fight was with 
the trade-union. So bitter did they turn 
against her that they burnt her stable, 
stoned her child, and finally, upon the 
eve of signing a big contract for city 
work which they tried to oppose her 
getting, made a personal assault upon 
her and split open her head. But the 
result is not influenced thereby. Tom 
speedily recovers, wins the contract and 
the book closes with the final discom- 
fiture and extinction of the union. The 
scenes throughout the story are on the 
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whole well handled and the reader’s 
interest is amply sustained. It is likely 
that ‘‘ Tom Grogan’’ will be found near 
the head of the list for this summer’s 
reading. The book-workmanship itself 
represents a wonderful piece of book- 
making; we are told that for the first 
time in the binding business it was nec- 
essary for the workmen to wear silk 
gloves, so delicate was the process before 
the finish was reached. It might be 
added that the class of readers likely 
to be attracted by this book will be 
wearers of silk gloves also. 


‘“*A House of Cards.”” By Alice S. Wolf. 

Stone & Kimball: New York. 

It is doubtful if any words of great 
commendation can be said of this book. 
In reading it nothing strikes one so con- 
tinually and forcibly as the utter lack 
of strength throughout. Pallid and 
amateurish at its best, one finds in it 
only characters that persist in appear- 
ing of the same unsubstantial material 
as the house which they inhabit. They 
are not even men and women, but are 
rather certain conventionalized dum- 
mies or types acting on a stage witha 
vapid background that attempts to ap- 
pear ultra-fashionable. It may seem 
unwarrantably severe, perhaps, to turn 
one’s guns upon one’s self,—but some- 
where in the story the author has made 
one of her characters, in speaking of 
another book, mouth a criticism that is 
not wholly inapplicable to her own: 
‘‘The emanations from this woman’s 
pen have not even the merit of origi- 
nality. She has taken a thought here, 
an expression there, and coupled them 
together by foreign words, and this 
mélange is served up to catch the at- 
tention of the illiterate. Surely you saw 
the poverty of thought, of true art, 
beneath its ostentatious dress ?”’ 

We are well aware that this is in some- 
ways over-harsh, although in tke main 
it holds good. An exception, perhaps, 
ought to be taken in the character of the 
principal woman, Loys Kendall. The 
reader catches glimpses in her of a na- 


ture that rises above the rest in strong 
contrast. It is with an unpleasant sense 
of a lack-fitness that one sees her sur- 
rounded with so much of what is merely 
a passing show. Had she been destined 
to live her life inan environment of her 
own conception it is certain that her 
home would not have proved a house 
of cards. 


‘* Flotsam.”? By Henry Seton Merriman, 
author of ‘‘ With Edged Tools,” etc. 
Longmans, Green & Co. : London. 
Mr. Merriman’s latest novel, which he 

calls in the sub-title The Study of a 

Life, strongly manifests the same quali- 

ties which speedily won recognition 

for his earlier tales, ‘“‘ With Edged 

Tools,’’? ‘‘The Sowers,’? and ‘ Lady 

Grey,’’—namely, a clever manipulation 

of telling incidents and a bright and oc- 

casionally epigrammatic style. In ad- 
dition he has happily chosen for this 
last book a background for his plot that 
is by no means lacking either in inter- 
est or in color, despite the fact that Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling has well-nigh worn 
the theme threadbare. The story of 
life in India in general, and of the cap- 
ture of Delhi in the Indian mutinies in 
particular, have always been attractive 
subjects in the hands of not a few 
writers, the latter especially making 
one of the most stirring episodes that 
can be found anywhere for descriptive 
purposes. In his treatment of this tale 

Mr. Merriman has displayed a fine old- 

fashioned directness which takes one 

back to the days of Melville’s ‘‘ The In- 
terpreter,’’ and the stories of Henry 

Kingsley. He has introduced also much 

that is historical. The motive which he 

assigns for the mutiny appears to be 
that native opinion throughout India at 
this time (in the fifties) was in a fer- 
ment, predisposing men to believe in 
the wildest stories, and to act precipi- 
tately upon their fears. The influence 
of panic in an Oriental population is 
greater than might be readily believed. 

In the first place, the policy of Lord Dal- 

housie, exactly in proportion as it had 

















been dictated by the most honorable 
considerations, was utterly distasteful 
to the native mind. Repeated annexa- 
tions, the spread of education, the ap- 
pearance of the steam-engine and the 
telegraph wire—all alike revealed to 
the oppressed native a persistent deter- 
mination to substitute an English for 
an Indian civilization. The high caste 
had heard besides of the Crimean War 
and were told that Russia was the per- 
petual enemy of England. They had 
money in abundance, with which they 
could buy the assistance of skilful in- 
triguers. They had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by a revolution. 
The first move was made at Meerut, the 
largest militia station in India. Here 
the Sepoys rose on their officers and 
broke into open mutiny. Their example 
was followed over all the country, prin- 
cipally at Cawnpore, Lucknow, and 
Delhi. At this latter point the interest 
of the war centered. For months a 
siege of Delhi was maintained with 
30,000 natives inside and 8,000 English 
outside. In the end it was raised largely 
through English daring and the arrival 
of a new commander, Nicholson. After 
the fall of Delhi and the final relief of 
Lucknow the war loses its dramatic 
interest. 

It is against this background that the 
writer places his in many respects 
thrilling tale. It isan excellent setting 
for his hero, a certain young English 
captain, Harry Wylam, who having 
gotten into a scrape in the Royal Horse 
Guards had to cut the country and join 
an Indian regiment. Despite his fre- 
quent fallings from grace there is so 
much that is generous-hearted and 
whole-souled about this dashing and 
reckless young officer that the reader 
feels in no ways inclined to censure him 
as the tale progresses, but is only filled 
with a strong desire for everything to 
turn out satisfactory after the wild oats 
have been sown. This, however, never 
transpires. The young fellow after 
several ineffectual attempts to stay the 
tide of overpowering circumstances, 
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gradually drifts away in search of a 
stronger life in some Cape town but 
dies before the new leaf is fairly turned. 
The pathetic note towards the comple- 
tion of the story is the predominating 
one. We see before our eyes the ruin 
of as stanch a young Englishman as 
ever served the Queen, a lad whose 
youth lacked neither a fortune nor a 
future, and yet it would seem as if the 
world had placed in his path every kind 
of bad luck— nothing more, nothing 
less—that it was possible for the fates 
to conjure up. The placing of the re- 
sponsibility is of course another matter, 
but we are inclined to believe that few 
readers who follow a bright and way- 
ward career which has for its enda death 
in the loneliness of a strange land, will 
be apt to place it at the door of young 
Harry Wylam. 


‘*A Parisian in America.” ByS. C. de 
Soissons, author of ** Boston Artists.” 
Estes & Lauriat: Boston. 

A book that is dedicated ‘‘ To Her 
Majesty, the American Woman,”’ and 
written by a thorough Parisian in a 
charmingly clever style is not likely to 
go a-begging for favor, especially if 
he has anything new or ultra to say. 
M. de Soissons has both. It may be, 
however, that he possesses only the 
Frenchman’s conceded ability to serve 
up old food in new dishes, in which case 
his disguise is perfect and pardonable. 
We have read almost to the point of 
ennui Max O’Rell’s ‘‘ Jonathan and His 
Continent,’?’ M. Paul Bourget’s Amer- 
can impressions, and host of other tel- 
escopic reflections of American skies 
through foreign lenses, but we have 
hitherto come across nothing in the 
lighter vein that is quite so readable 
and refreshing as the book under note. 
M. Soissons even at the start catches 
our pleasure with a little anecdote of a 
certain Gascon who at a banquet of the 
French colony in Boston gave his mo- 
tive for crossing the Atlantic: ‘‘ After 
the Franco-Prussian War,’’ he said, 
“there were only two men in France, 
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myself and Gambetta. France was too 
small for both of us, just as the Roman 
Empire was too small for two Cesars, 
so I left my country and found myself 
in America.”’ 

M. Soissons quietly adds in self- 
defence that Azs motive for coming was 
investigation—which is certainly a bet- 
ter motive than conceit. 

At the hands of this clever writer we 
Americans are obliged to stand a good- 
natured joke or two. But they have no 
sting, and we find ourselves laughing 
with the author instead of at him. The 
following might be cited in the chapter 
on American newspapers: ‘‘ You are 
going to America,’’ said a French jour- 
nalist to M. Soissons, ‘‘ Well, to avoid 
the nuisance of reporters have some 
cards printed like the following : 

“My name is Cléobule Risenbois; 
Iam thirty-two years of age, and I have 
the same number of teeth; I am deaf 
and dumb and afflicted with a nervous 
disease, which impels me to give a kick 
to every ass which approaches me.’ ”’ 

There are many such in ‘ A Parisian 
in America.’’ But M. Soissons never 
becomes unpardonably sarcastic nor 
unnecessarily severe; his touch through- 
out is that of an artist and a man of 
letters attempting to portray as accu- 
rately as possible, and from an entirely 
friendly point of view, glimpses of 
American life and American habits as 
will best characterize the people he is 
depicting. Inthisréle he is never dull; 
he has, rather, given us a book that is 
not offensive in the least but amusing 
to a degree. 


Blind Leaders of the Blind. The Ro- 
mance of a Blind Lawyer. By James 
R. Cocke, M D.. author of ** Hypno- 
tism,” etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is a unique title of a unique 
book by James R. Cocke, M.D. The 
author of the book is deprived of sight, 
and possibly the character of the blind 
lawyer may, in part, be drawn from 
some of his own experiences. The book 
is at once a satirical and occult romance. 


Chapter I. introduces us at once to 
Robert Netherland, the blind boy, in 
his early home in a village of Alabama. 
It deals with some of his early experi- 
ences with life in rather an imaginative 
and poetic vein. 

Robert’s first experience in the school 
for the blind, and the description of the 
methods by which the blind are taught 
to know the outside world, is interest- 
ing, but one could wish that here the 
author might have gone more into de- 
tail. There has ever been a certain 
shade of mysticism and wonder in the 
public mind concerning the blind. 
Their pathway in life has been made 
hard, and anything which will give a 
clear idea of the possible efficiency of 
this sadly afflicted class will find a kind- 
hearted and warm acceptance from a 
large reading public. 

The action of the book is strong 
throughout, and its philosophy is terse- 
ly written and can be understood by all. 

The style of the book is natural, easy, 
and readable. The publishers have 
done their work well, and have greatly 
assisted in the presentation of the story. 
An Introduction to the Study of American 

Literature. By Brander Matthews, 

A.M.. LL.B. New York: American 

Book Company. Price, $1.00. 

This work is admirably designed to 
guide, to supplement, and to stimulate 
the reading of American authors; it is 
hence just what is wanted for a text- 
book of literature in our schools. The 
plan of this book is strikingly original, 
for most of the space is devoted to com- 
prehensive little biographies of the 
fifteen greatest and most representative 
American writers. The work is rounded 
out, however, by four general chapters 
which take up other prominent authors 
and discuss the history and condition 
of our literature as a whole; and there 
is at the end of the bock a complete 
chronology of the best American litera- 
ture from the beginning down to 1896. 
At the end of each chapter are reading 
references and a few suggestive ques- 
tions for school use. 
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